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POSITIVISM AND THE BIBLE. 



LECTURE I. 



There are many reasons why Positivists should study the 
Bible. It is placed in our library amongst that class of books 
to which Auguste Comte has given the title of Synthesis ; 
by which he means, books which we do not read merely for 
the sake of special knowledge, as is the case with the two 
divisions of Science and History, nor even for the exceeding 
delight which they give us, as we read the great poets, who 
carry us to a world of imagined and ideal excellence ; but 
books which lead us to look on human life as a whole. In 
an earlier edition of the Catalogue, Comte entitles this class 
of books, Philosophy, Ethics, Religion. They may be called 
books of Construction, of Building-up, of Edification. In this 
collection the Bible occupies a prominent place. Two im- 
portant works of Aristotle head this list, then comes the 
Bible, then the Koran. It includes, amongst other things, 
tbj?e^ works of St. Augustin, one of Saint Bernard, the 
I^^S^ation of Thomas k Kempis, and three treatises of Bossuet. 
And, on the other hand, it includes the Novum Organum 
of Bacon, the Essays of David Hume, and three works of 
Diderot. 

Each and all of these books are of a kind to occupy us 
usefully in this place. But there is another, and, for the 
moment, a more important reason for my choice of the 
present subject. The Bible holds in the Western world, and 
especially anion,^ English-speaking communities, a very 
special place. Amidst the infinite divergences of Christian 
sects in England and America, the respect for the Bible is the 
one link that preserves a certain unity. Half a mile from 
where we stand is a very large building, in which thousands 
of Bibles are printed yearly in every language under the sun, 
and sent to every part of the globe. We may smile at this 
enthusiasm, and think it ill-directed. Nevertheless, our 
business as Positivists is to recognise facts, to look them 
frankly in the face, and to see what they mean. Regarded 
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simply as a mine of material for a school of Comparative 
Philology, the opemtions of the Bible Society are of very 
considerable importance. There was much amusement, I 
remember, twenty-five years ago, at news reaching us from 
China that a hundred thousand copies of the Bible in Chinese 
had been scattered along the banks of the Great Canal, as 
though religion was a vegetable to be propagated by the 
sowing of seed. It was amusing enough certainly. But I 
suppose few who smiled, and I was of the number, were 
prepared for finding that what we thought so comic was a 
tragic thing enough. This Bible- sowing did very literally 
produce a crop, and one as terrible as the dragon's teeth 
sown by Jason. The leaders of the Tai-Ping rebellion, which 
devastated China for many years, had inspired themselves 
with Old Testament stories, choosing, of course, by preference 
those which dealt with the slaughter of the Canaanites by 
the chosen people. " Tantum reUigio potuit suadere malo- 
rumT we may cry with Lucretiusi- So great a power for 
evil may religion be, like all noblest things distorted from 
their purpose ! 

Come nearer home, and think of the part that the Bible 
has played, and still plays, in English life ; its influence on 
English language, on the poetry of Milton, Byron, Swin- 
burne ; think of the influence it has exercised in the Puritan 
Commonwealth, in the formation of Scotch character, in the 
formation of the American Republic. Coming to our own 
time and place, remember that the half million of children 
now being taught by the London School Board listen to no 
other teaching on the highest things of life beyond a chapter 
of the Bible without note or comment. You will want, I 
think, no further proofs that we are bound to form for our- 
selves an estimate of this Book. We may end by finding 
that its working is partly for permanent and unchangeable 
good ; that in part it is of temporary and diminishing value ; 
that many portions of it have long since grown obsolete ; 
that some portions perhaps are positively hurtful to the 
highest progress. In this case, our work wiU be to sift what 
is better from what is worse, reject the dross, and reverently 
store up the pure metal in our treasure-house. 

Before we begin our study, let us consider for a moment 
what precisely is the change which the Positive method has 
introduced into our ways of looking at historical events, and 
especially at such events as the rise of the great religions of 
the world. We start from the general principle that the 
Positive Philosophy introduces the conception of Law as 



opposed to tiie conception of an arbitrary change brought 
about by a superhuman wiU. This, and nothing but this, is 
the source of the stupendous revolution which has been going 
on for the last few centuries in the world of thought, in 
which all the great thinkers of modern times have borne a 
part, but the full significance of which Auguste Gomte was 
the first to appreciate, because he first consciously and syste- 
matically explained the bearing of this revolution on the facts 
of human life. 

Still, this is too vague ; and I ask again : How does the 
conception of Positive Law work when we apply it to such 
facts as the growth of the Jewish or the Christian Church ? 

There are different kinds of laws, varying with each 
branch of study. They resemble one another in being all 
certain and definite, otherwise they would not be laws at all ; 
but the degree of definiteness varies very greatly. In 
mathematics we can take a principle on axiom, and calculate 
with perfect accuracy a very long series of consequences 
that follow from it; so that, for instance, when we know 
the actual length of one straight line, we are able to measure 
the path of a planet, and weigh it in the balance. In Physics 
we can manipulate the phenomena of heat or electricity to 
our liking, by changing the conditions under which they 
show themselves. But with the fact« of human life we 
cannot do this. All we can do here is to see how they grow, 
and to compare them with other facts of the like kind. In 
a word, the laws that we look for in man's life and history, 
are laws of Evolution. 

Many years before the speculations of Darwin or Spencer 
had appeared, Auguste Comte had said two things, which 
with him were not mere isolated sayings, since a large part 
of his work consisted in showing what followed from them. 

The firet was, that in the present time the idea of Creation 
had been irrevocably superseded by the idea of Evolution. 
The second, which is a special corollary of the first, is that 
the principal feature of the nineteenth centuiy was the 
application of the historical method in our judgment and 
interpretation of aU social institutions.* 

* '* The distinctive characteristic of the present century will be the importance 
it assigns to History ; by the light -of which, Philosophy, Politics, and even Poetry, 
will hraceforth be pursued. T his un iversal pr eference for th^ historical point of ' 
view is at once the eaa ent^ial prixvrtipl^ of'-poativ i sm and it8''gBnei^7esujt. True^ 
Fositivity consisis, above all things, in a^^^fpfimE-thfiL Relatiye for the Absolutej 
its ascendancy, therefore, is completely established when we learn to see that the 
orderly change already recognised in the Outer World extends also to Humanity 
itself, the. variations of which thus govern our conceptions of every kind."— Pos. 
Folit., vol. iii. p. 1. See also vol. ii. p. 37. 



"We no longer believe in sudden miraculous changes. 
When we are told that once on a time figs grew upon a 
thorn-tree or grapes upon a thistle, we are all disposed to 
say with Hume, It is easier to believe that the writer of 
the narrative was mistaken, than that these things happened. 
And what Hume said, was confirmed half a century after- 
wards by Comte, who has shown us that there is a time in 
the growth of men and of nations when it is natural for 
tliem to believe in these arbitrary changes, due to the will 
of a superhuman power. Hume said the narrators of miracles 
were probably mistaken; Comte showed that the mistake 
was the natural result of the stage of Evolution whiqh they 
had reached : that it depended on the working of a natural 
law. 

To watch how man's beliefs and institutions grow from the 
germ to the shooting-forth of branch and bud, and the final 
bearing of the fruit — such, then, is the Positive mode of 
looking at them as contrasted with the old mode of regarding 
them as sudden supernatural revelations of the Godhead.* 
Our plan is to compare these beliefs with one another ; to 
see how, amidst all their varieties, they follow the same law 
of gradual growth, just as we see the oak tree and the thorn- 
tree, the violet and the wheat plant, germinate and bear leaf 
and bud, and take in substance from the air and soil, and 
grow and bear fruit, all in the same way, though all in very 
diverse shapes and modes. We watch these processes, to 
some extent we can foretell them ; but we have to beware 
against the fatal folly of supposing that we can ever fully 
explain them. Here lies one of the great and essential 
differences between Comte and other students of Evolution, 
both before his time and since. Descartes dreamed, and 
smaller men than Descartes have dreamed in our own time, 
that by the aid of two or three mathematical principles they 
could explain the Evolution of the Universe, and show how 
everything round us must have happened in this way and in 
no other. Comte systematically and from the first repudiated 
the possibility of performing any feat of this kind. Forming 
a far more modest view^ of human faculties, knowing their 
limitations even in such a simple field as that of Geometry, 
he was well aware that all attempts to explain the higher 
facts of life by the operation of two or three elementary 

* That having got hold of these convictions, we should see that we act up to 
them — this, too, is an essential part of Positive, as of theologic-al teaching, much 
transcending the other part in importance. But we are dealing for the moment 
with the intellectual aspect of life. Concord here remains as necessary as ever, 
being the condition of united social action. 



principles must result in waste and failure, lie was content, 
therefore, to watch the process of Evolution, so far as it came 
within human ken, to examine how it worked ; even within 
narrow limits to foretell its future working. 

This frank and full recognition of the limitations of our 
faculties lies at the root of the Positive mode of regarding 
Nature and Man. And thus it comes about tliat, though 
miracle be gone, the boundless ocean of wonder remains. If 
the poet could find — 

In the meanest flower that blows, 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 

is it likely that in the life and death of men and nations, 
such thoughts will not abound more fully and penetrate 
far more deeply ? In the aloe tree year after year the green 
leaves grow and multiply with almost monotonous uniformity, 
then after half a century the spike of blossom suddenly 
uplifts itself. This is no miracle, but it is a wonder. So in 
the life of nations, is the uprising, after lonu years of 
waiting, of the great Priest, or Poet, . or Deliverer. The 
precise play of vital forces that led to his appearing we shall 
never know. We look up to him as a power above us : we 
accept what he brings : we thankfully commemorate his 
service. 

This, then, is the answer to the question I asked a little 
while ago: What change has the Positive method brought 
into our ways of looking at the great events of the world's 
history, as contrasted with the old ways of our forefathers ? 
The answer is, that the Positive method, rightly understood, 
is the meeting point of Free Thought and Piety. It is the 
substitution of reverent wonder for miracle : it is the change 
from the blind instinctive submission of the child to his 
parents into the clear-sighted and affectionate devotion of the 
grown-up man. 

T here are three ways of regarding the Bible^ the Church, 
or 'any other institution held sacred by men. The first is 
inspired by the state of blind superstitious admiration of 
those who believe the book, or the revelation, whether it be 
the Bible or the Koran, to have come direct from heaven, 
and to be in no way comparable with any words or actions of 
ordinary men. 

Then, when this particular phase of belief has served its 
turn, and is no longer in harmony with the conditions of the 
time, and begins to be obstructive to progress, men pass into 
the second stage — that of violent reaction, opposition, denial, 



iconoclasm. In the sixth century B.C., a very remarkable 
Greek thinker, Xenophanes, went about denouncing the 
polytheistic legends of Homer, because they were not true. 
Plato followed him in the next century, and in his scheme of 
a republic systematically excluded Homer as a forbidden 
book. When Christianity became the official religion of the 
Western world, there was a vast destruction of Greek and 
Koman books and statues, because they were inspired by a 
worn-out creed. 

Exactly the same state of mind exists in Europe now, and has 
/ existed for a hundred and fifty years. The Catholic Church, 
' by the end of the seventeenth century, had become everywhere, 
but especially in France, intolerably oppressive : a vile instru- 
ment of tyranny, spiritual and temporal In the eighteenth 
century broke forth the violent reaction of the Iconoclasts, 
the Image-breakers, with Voltaire at their head. No one can 
say their work was not needed. It has cleared the air like a 
hurricane. It has given us two inestimable blesskigs, freedom 
and toleration. * But, like the hurricane, the Voltairean on- 
slaught was undiscriminating, and swept away, or would have 
swept, had not stronger influences prevailed, rotten branch 
and sound wood together. Voltaire's attacks on Dante or 
Moses were as iniquitous as those of the primitive Chiistians 
on Homer or ^schylus ; as they raised the cry, Down with 
Idolatry and false gods! so he raised as loud a cry, Down 
with Superstition and Priestcraft ! a cry which still echoes 
through the world, in France and Germany especially, and 
which makes large masses of men wholly unwilling to believe 
that the founders of Christianity were anything but designing 
deceivers, playing on the credulity of the ignorant. 

From this dismal doctrine, that the whole past history of 
the world is a record of successful imposture, the teaching of 
Auguste Comte has at last come to deliver us. I call it his 
teaching, not for a moment wishing to deny or depreciate the 
countless currents of thought which during the whole of the 
present century have been tending in the same direction. 
But he was the first consciously, explicitly, and systematically 
to explain that great law of development which shows that 
the old fictitious beliefs followed a natural law of growth ; 
that they contained, in primitive shape, profound and per- 
manent truths, and that they were proclaimed with the most 
absolute and entire sincerity by their founders ; — further, that 
the revolt against these beliefs followed also the same natural 
law of social growth ; and that the principles on which the 
revolt was founded contained also permanent truth, though 
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proclaimed in very transient and imperfect forms. Finally, that 
ultimate i-econciliation was to be found only in the third and 
final stage, towards which the world had long been tending, 
and which Auguste Comte himself has so powerfully helped 
the world to reach, — that of patiently watching the fap.ta of^ 
m an's life, accepting thankfully, from whate ver quarter it may 
come, all that has tended to build it up, and render it more 
and more harmonious and perfect. 

Applying these thoughts to t hp auHjppt. lipfnrft ^^a^ twn 
conclusions lie on the surface : — 

1. We accept the Bible, or at least many parts of it, as a 
precious gift of the Past. 

2. We attribute to it nonexclusive value. It has to take its 
place with other books. When we are told that there is a 
generic difference between th is an d other books, we utterl y 
r efuse to believe this : we reject sucn a belief as profoundly 
misleadmg and mischievous ; as depriving other great books, 
other deeds, and institutions of the past of the honour which 
justly belongs to them. Hebraism, Judaism, Christianity, are 
to be studied patiently, carefully, reverently, just as Egypt, 
India, China, Greece, Rome, are to be studied. In the Jewish 
history, it may be, we shall find some things of surpassing 
excellence. But such superiority is of degree only, not of 
kind. Other books, other nations, will have their superiorities 
also. In a word, — there are more Bibles than one. 

The best thing in the world may be extravagantly over- 
praised. And over-praise is very dangerous, if only that it 
brings behind it the certainty of reaction. If we were told 
that the sculpture of the Parthenon was supernaturally 
revealed to Phidias, that absolute perfection was then and 
there reached, and that no further progress was ever possible 
to men, it is certain that we should revolt, and begin to carp, 
justly or otherwise, at its defects. Great though Shakespeare 
be, it is only too possible to admire him superstitiously. 
' And these examples are but feeble illustrations of the super- 
stitious praise which has been lavished on the Bible ; so long 
and so exclusively, that many have been unwilling to yield it 
any praise at all. We are more willing than ever to admire 
the eagle, but we are incredulous and weary of the Phoenix. 

There are more Bibles than one. To have discovered this 
truth is among the greatest achievements of the nineteenth 
centuryi A hundred years ago, we knew Homer, certainly, 
and the great masters of Greek and Roman poetry and 
philosophy. That knowledge had saved us from the withering 
prejudice of believing that all spiritual life^ had come to us 
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from Palestine. But the Koran was still regarded as a tissue 
of imposture : and the sacred books of China, India, Assyria, 
Persia, Egypt, were still sealed for us. These are now being 
every year more fully interpreted ; and in them we find, as 
Comte had always anticipated that we should find, abundant 
proof of the exaltation of the Soul, following on communion 
with the Unseen Powers that men believed were dwelling 
round them and guiding their life. The forms of this belief 
are infinitely various : sometimes the stage of fetichistic belief 
had not been passed, in which the power and the life were 
imagined to be indwelling in some striking spectacle in the 
world around them, as in the daily revolution of the Sky 
for the Chinese, or in the flowing of the Nile, with its yearly 
pulse of life-giving flood, or in the magic potency of Flame 
worshipped by the ancient Aryans of India and Persia. 
Sometimes there were beings of more human shape, dwelling 
outside the elements and governing them at their pleasure — 
as was the Indra of the Vedas. The hymns to Indra, the god 
of storms and of battles, the destroyer of the dragon's brood, 
the Lord of hosts leading the Aryan invaders into their 
promised land, equal, if they do not surpass in sublimity, and 
are more various in mood than, any hymns to the Hebrew 
god. He was the creator and upholder of the world, the 
leader of the tribes of men and gods, the mighty unsubdued 
lord and commander, the fearful judge of the godless, and the 
sure defence of them that fear him. The Heaven, the Sky, 
and the Dawn had he created, and the Earth in Heaven's 
likeness. To the wide air he gave its measure, to the sky its 
pillars ; as two wheels with an axle, so were the heaven and 
the earth joined together. These poems are full, as the Hebrew 
poems are full, of the fear of God, of the longing for purity, 
and for expiation of sin. As with the Hebrew religion, as with 
all primitive and imperfect religion, that word, Fear, embraced 
at one and the same moment, and interwove inextricably, the 
highest and the lowest of human emotions — the instinct of self- 
preservation and the instinct of reverence. In one sense, 
Eeligion must always do this ; for its very meaning and 
essence is the gathering up of all the emotions of the soul into 
one : the saving of the most precious part of us from spiritual 
death. The gradual growth of Eeligion, which means the 
gradual progress of the human race in all that is highest, 
implies the steady disappearance of the self-loving element, 
and the constant growth of devotion to a power above and 
beyond self, prompting to righteous action. But the point I 
have been aiming at is, that this inner subjective life, this 
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communion of the spirit with modern beings, from which 
strength was obtained for a weak and vacillating purpose, 
or for a distressed heart, was not a thing peculiar to the 
Hebrew race. We find it in the ancient poetry of China : we 
find it in the principal songs of India: and listen to this 
ancient hymn, which comes from another source : — 

I am cast doMm, 

And none reaches forth his hand to me : 

I weep in silence, 

And no man takes my hand : 

I litter my prayer. 

And none hears me : 

I am enfeebled, overwhelmed. 

And no man delivers me. 

O, my God, my sins are seven times seven : 
Absolve my sins ! 

O, my Goddess, my sins are seven times seven : 
Absolve my sins ! 

God, who knowest what is unknown, 

My sins are seven times seven : absolve my sins ! 

Goddess, who knowest what is unknown, 

My sins are seven times seven : absolve my sins ! 

Absolve my faults : 

Guide thou him who submits himself to thee ! 

May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who has brought 

ibrth, be appeased ! 
As the heart of a mother who has brought forth, and a 

father who has begotten. 
May it be appeased ! 

These words were sung in the Euphrates valley before the 
time of Moses : before the rise of the Assyrian empire — they 
are at least as early as the seventeenth century B.C.* 

Or, aj^aiii, take tliests vei'ses from the ancient Egyptian 
hymn to Auieii-Ka. 

GmdraUf* niler^ qrowiiid^ \vil.h the white crown : 
• Lfml of btauis— ^Miilvt^'fjf Jijj;lit : 
To'Wlioiri the Qfnln give- |*vvli^i'i^ : 
Who stTftchpR f<irih/H*« J»rai& jit hi*5 pleasure, 
CoiiEuniiijg hirt t^nemies with (Inme : 
Whose eye subduL^^ \\u' wii kvd, 
Suiiding foi-tli it& daii; to thu rouf of the firmament : 
Sending his arrows against Naka to consume him. 

Hail ! to thee, Ra Lord of truth : 
Whose shrine is hidden : Lord of the Gods : 
Chepra in his boat, 

At whose command the gods were made : 
Athom, Maker of men. 
Supporting their works— giving them life : 
Distinguishing the colour of one frt m another : 

* Quoted from Lenormant, Preface to Chejne's Translation of Pealms, p. ix. 
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Listening to the poor who is in distress : 
Gentle of heart when one cries to him : 
Deliverer of the timid man from the violent : 
Judging the poor — the poor and the oppressed : 
Lord of wisdom, m hose precepts are wise, 
At whose pleasure the ^ile overflows : 
Lord of mercy, most loving, 
At whose coming men live : 
Opener of every eye : 
Proceeding from the firmament ; 
Causer of pleasure and light : 
At whose goodness the gods rejoice — 
Their hearts revive when they see him. 

—Records of the Past, Vol. IL, p. 131. 

Again, wlien we are told that the Egyptians worshipped the 
Nile as a god, our first feeling may Ije oi;ie of pitying contempt 
for so gross and material a delusion : but read the hymn to 
the Nile, written by the poet Enna, 1400 B.C. 

Hail to thee, O Nile ! 
Thou shewest thyself iu this land : 
Coming in peace, giving life unto Egypt I 
O Ammon, thou leadest night unto day — 
A leading that rejoices the heart — 
Overflowing the gardens created hy Ra ; 
Giving life to all animals : 
Watering the land without ceasing : 
The way of heaven descending : 
Lover of good, hestower of com. 
Giving light to every home, O Ptah ! 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Bringer of food : great Lord of provisions ! 
Creator of all good things ! 
Lord of terrors, and of choicest joys ! 
All are combined in him. 
He produceth grass for the oxen. 
Providing victims for every god. 
The choice incense is that wliich he supphes. 
He fiUeth the granaries— considereth me storehouses : 
He careth for the state of the poor. 
O flooding of Nile, offerings are made to thee ; 
Oxen are slain to thee ; 
Great festivals are kept for thee ; 
Fowls are sacrificed to thee ; 
Beasts of the field are caught for thee ; 
Pure flames are offered to thee ; 
Offerings are made to every god, 
As they are made unto Nile. 
Incense ascends unto heaven ; 
Oxen, bulls, fowls, are burnt ; 
Nile makes for himself chasms in the Thebaid : 
Unknown is his name in heaven : 
He doth not manifest his forms ; 
Vain are all representations ] 



Mortals extol him and the company of gods : 

Awe is felt by the terrible ones : 

His son is made Lord of aU, 

To enlighten all Egypt. 

Shine forth, shine forth, O Nile, shine forth ! 

Giving life to men by his oxen ; 

Giving life to his oxen by his pastures. 

Shine fdrth in glory, O Nile ! 

—Records of the Past, Vol. IV., p. 107. 

Having said so much of the Bibles, or primitive sacred 
books of the ancient world, it is time now to turn our special 
attention to the collection of books preserved for us by the 
Jewish nation, handed down by them to the Catholic Church, 
regarded still by the majority of English-speaking people 
throughout the world as standing altogether on a different level 
from other books, printed in every language and circulated in 
every tribe, and ordered to be read daily to children in our 
primary schools " without note or comment." 

I begin with the Jewish Bible, leaving the Christian Bible 
for a future lecture. First, what does the Jewish Bible say 
for itself? Secondly, what has modern criticism to say to it, 
after using the powerful apparatus of comparative scholarship, 
comparative study of language, and comparative study of 
legend and religion? The Jewish Bible falls into three 
divisions : — the Law, the Prophets, and a collection of mis- 
cellaneous writings, historical and poetical. These are pre- 
sumed to have been put together into their present shape 
after the Captivity, about five hundred years b.c. The first 
and most characteristic of the divisions, the five books of the 
Pentateuch, are assumed to be written by the great deliverer 
and lawgiver of the Hebrew race, Moses. Of these five 
books, the first contains the early histbry of the world, the 
foundation of the Hebrew race, under Abraham, their settle- 
ment in Canaan, and their subsequent colonization in Egypt. 
The other four books give the history of the deliverance of 
the Hebrews from Egypt, their wanderings in the desert, and 
their return as conquerors to Canaan. They also describe, in 
extreme and minute detail, the establishment of a pure mono- 
theistic religion, surrounded and protected by a very com- 
plicated ceremonial, and governed by a priestly caste. It is 
admitted that this religion was distasteful to large numbers of 
the people, that they were in constant revolt against it, and 
that lapses into the fetichism and star-worship of the sur- 
rounding nations were constantly occurring. But the belief 
bas hitherto been that the standard of Judaic^ religion, the 
moral and ceremonial law, the belief in one Almighty God,. 
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the Creator of the Universe, the moral obligation of reverence 
for parents, of abstinence from theft, mnrder, and adultery, 
the duties to slaves and to those in distress, and all the 
complicated arrangements of faith, sacrifices, and purifications, 
as we have them in the books of Exodus and Leviticus, were 
the creation of one master-spirit, and remained from that 
time onward the standard towards which the nation ralliedv 

At the dictates of this severe and elevated religion, the 
Hebrews are supposed to have invaded Canaan, and there to 
have wrought such cruel and sanguinary extermination of 
the inhabitants as would have shamed an Attila or a Genghis 
Khan. Under its influence, David, the wild warrior-chief, is 
presumed to have written the contemplative and deeply 
spiritual poems that commonly bear his name. In full con- 
viction of its truth, and professing entire adherence to this 
monotheistic ritual, Solomon is supposed to have built the 
Temple, and collected his seraglio from women of every one 
of the surrounding polytheistic nations, whose gods he wor- 
shipped simultaneously with Jehovah. We are all the more 
startled when we find, two centuries afterwards, the earlier 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, apparently engaged in de- 
nouncing these Mosaic institutions as a worthless and cum- 
bersome ceremonial, and telling their countrjinen, as if with 
the voice of God, " Your new moons and your Sabbaths I 
cannot away with ; incense is an abomination to me." 

Then, in the later historical books of the Old Testament, we 
read of the nation, or at least of a large part of it, being taken 
captive to Babylon, of their deliverance and restoration under 
Cyrus, of the rebuilding of the Temple, and of the restoration, 
under Ezra and Nehemiah, of the Ceremonial law in the fifth 
century. 

Such is the account which the Jewish Bible gives of itself. 
In speaking of the mode in which this series of narratives is 
dealt with by modern criticism, I shall refer only to such 
criticism as is perfectly disentangled from the wish to bolster 
up obsolete institutions, and which deals with the origins of 
the Jewish race exactly as we deal with the early narratives 
of Greek, or Roman, or British history. We know that the 
accounts given by nations of their own origins invariably 
contain mixtures of truth and imaginary legend, which are 
always difficult, and sometimes impossible, to disentangle, 
unless they can be corrected from other sources. If we look, 
for instance, at the history of England, as written by John 
Milton, we find him beginning with the legend of Brute the 
Trojan, who is said to have colonized these islands a thousand 
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years before Christ. By historians far later than Milton, we 
know how many institutions have been attributed to Alfred 
— ^the institution of the Jury, for instance, that sprang up cen- 
turies afterwards. Indeed, the discovery of this almost 
invariable law of legendary origin has often led modern 
writers into the opposite error of disbelieving everything 
that purported to have resulted from the agency of a single 
man, and of attributing every institution or product to silent 
and unconscious growth. Thus, for instance. Homer is de- 
clared to have had no existence, and his poems are said to be 
a mere aggregation of popular songs. This is a dangerous and 
mischievous exaggeration, and we must take care not to fall into 
it in dealing with Hebrew story. Now, if there is one belief 
more constantly repeated and engrained into the Hebrew mind 
and tradition, it is this of the personality of Moses, and his 
deliverance of the Hebrew race from the hand of the Pharaohs. 
To suppose Moses fo be a mere hero of fabulous legend, 
would be a very careless or superficial view of the matter. 

The study of Egyptian documents, which is every year 
becoming more and more extended and complete, gives us a 
solid basis of chronology by which to test and check the 
accuracy of other records. And it is extremely probable 
that in the nantttive of the Egyptian priest Manetho, written 
in the third century B.C., and quoted by Josephus, we have 
the Egyptian version of the Mosaic Exodus. This story tells 
us of a tribe of lepers on the eastern boundary of the Egyp- 
tian kingdom, over whom a 'priest named Osarsiphis assumed 
dominion, and who, under his leadership, rebelled against 
Egyptian authority and fled into the desert. This is just the 
sort of account of the matter that we should expect to find. 
The majestic Egyptian Theocracy, which had many centuries 
of vigorous life before it, would take but small notice of the 
coming or going of an insignificant outljnng tribe set to do 
servile labour in the cities near the Red Sea. That a detach- 
ment of troops sent after them when they escaped should 
have been drowned by a sudden change of wind or tide was 
an incident of small moment in their annals. But for the 
Hebrews it was the turning-point of their fortunes. 

What was the religion taught by Moses to the Hebrews in 
the desert ? Was it the religion described in the Pentateuch 
— a pure and spiritual monotheism, enriched and fortified by 
a gorgeous and elaborate ceremonial, from which later ages fell 
away, and which was at last painfully restored ? or was it a 
much barer, simpler, and more primitive creed, gradually and by 
very slow degrees passing into the Judaism of historic times ? 
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The conjecture was very natural to those who thought of 
the elaborate and impressive ceremonial of Egypt, that a 
priest well versed in Egyptian ritual, and sharing the 
monotheistic belief which in all theocracies is reached more 
or less by the priesthood, though usually confined with 
rigorous jealousy to their own body, should have conceived 
the idea of imparting this belief to a tribe in revolt, and 
making it the basis of national life. This was the moSt 
natural hypothesis when Comte put it forward forty years 
ago, not as a certainty, but as the hypothesis most conform- 
able to the documents than attainable. Further knowledge 
both of Egyptian and of Semitic antiquity has led students 
to a somewhat different belief. 

There were two objections to the view that the Mosaic 
ritual was borrowed from the Egyptian. The first is at once 
decisive. We know now, what was not known in Comte's 
time, what the Egyptian ritual was; and the Judaic ritual 
differs from it in several features, which all must allow to be 
fundamental. We know that the Egyptian rested, as com- 
pletely as the Catholic religion rests, upon an elaborate and 
detailed scheme of life in a future world. In Egyptian tombs 
of dates differing by more than a thousand years we find 
copies of the Liturgy of the Dead, giving detailed descrip- 
tions of the passage of the soul through the unseen world of 
spirits, and containing set forms of confession of sins, of 
purification, and of final deliverance. Now, of all this in 
the Mosaic ritual we find not a single trace. It is certain, and 
it was pointed out by a learned and orthodox theologian 
(Warburton) in the last century, that prior to the return from 
their captivity beyond the Euphrates the conception of a life 
after death played no important part in Hebrew society, and 
indeed hardly a trace of it can be shown to exist. In the 
Pentateuch there is complete silence on this matter ; in the 
Prophets very few and faint allusions to it. For a distinct 
belief in the resurrection we have to wait till the prophecy 
of Daniel, a book not written till the third or second century 
before Christ. By that time the Jewish nation had come into 
close contact with the monotheists of Persia, among whom, as 
with the Egyptians, belief in personal immortality held a 
very important place. 

Again, the legend of the Hebrews as to their own origin 
was that the founder of their race was a Chaldean. We are 
now beginning with some degree of certainty to unravel the 
ancient records of the Assyrians, and of a people far more 
ancient than the Assyrians, commonly, called Accadian; 
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Tablets of this ancient people printed in arrow-head character 
are now in the British Museum ; and some progress has been 
made towards deciphering them; and from these we learn 
that legjends as to the flood very similar to those contained in 
the Book of Genesis were cuiTent in the Valley of the 
Euphrates centuries before the time of Moses. It is probable, 
on the whole, that Assyria contributed as much as Egypt to 
the ancient Jewish religion. 

However this may be, what we find in the land of Canaan 
during the period of two or three centuries after the exodus 
from Egypt took place implies a state of society as utterly 
different as it is possible to imagine from the elaborate theo- 
cratic ritual supposed to have been devised by Moses for the 
Israelites in the desert. If you take the Books of Exodus 
and Leviticus on the one hand, and the Books of Judges and 
of Samuel on the other, they do not seem to belong to the 
same people. In the so-called earlier books of the Pen- 
tateuch we have a highly-organised ritual, and a special 
priestly caste set apart to preserve and administer it. We 
have the whole religious worship centralised in the Tabernacle, 
just as a thousand years afterwards it was centralised in the 
Temple. 

Now, Hebrew society, as described in the books of Judges 
and Samuel, is of a kind so utterly different, so far less 
organised, so far more rude and primitive, that it seems 
difficult — and the more closely it is considered the more 
difficult it seems — to derive one from the other. Auguste 
Comte, who may be called the founder of sociological science, 
in the same sense in which we speak of Thales as the founder 
of geometry, or Galileo as the founder of physics, since the 
discoveries which each of these men made first separated 
this science as a distinct branch of study — Auguste Comte, 
I say, has explained how each new science brings with it 
some special method of its own in addition to all the methods 
used in previous sciences. In astronomy, we have the 
method of observation ; in physics, of experiment ; in biology, 
of comparison. Now, the method peculiar to sociology, as 
Comte explains at great length, and with great care, is the 
method of filiation. Between each generation and the gene- 
ration that preceded th6re must be a son-ship ; that is to 
say, such a likeness as is to be looked for between the child 
and the parent. Traces of this thought are to be found in 
older thinkers, as when Pascal said that the human race was 
Uke a single man, ever growing, ever learning ; or, as when 
Leibnitz said. The Present is pregnant with the Future. 

B 
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Nevertheless, Comte remains the first who has seen the full 
significance of this thought, who has fully understood how 
big with consequence it was, who has used it as an Organon, 
as a method of research, as an instrument for building up the 
science of human society. You will see at once that between 
Fihation and Evolution the difference is one of name merely. 
Evolution means growing out of, unfolding, as the flower or 
leaf unfolds itself from the bud. Filiation is a more precise 
and definite word, specially adapted to denote Evolution as 
applied to human societies. And yet we hear it said, in lite- 
rary periodicals and elsewhere : " Auguste Comte was cer- 
tainly a remarkable thinker : pity only that he lived before 
the Philosophy of Evolution was discovered. This defect 
vitiates his whole system ! " The simple truth is, that the 
whole of Comte's philosophical structure is based on the 
conception of Evolution. And this not merely in the sense 
in which a man may use a method unconsciously without 
perceiving its import, as a man may talk prose all his life 
without knowing it. Comte had, in a most remarkable way, 
seized the method itself and systematised it. It lies at the 
root of the great law of the three stages of which the Philo- 
sophie Positive is the detailed application. It is specially and 
distinctly described under the title Filiation, as the method 
of research peculiar to the Science of Society which was 
destined, as Comte always foresaw, and constantly repeated, 
to shed floods of light upon our researches into the past, no 
less than on our forecasts into the future. 

Now this method of research leads to most fruitful results 
when applied to the investigation of past states of Society, 
where our direct knowledge is insuflBcient.* And let no one 
suppose that this is a matter which concerns only a few 
learned scholars. Eemember, it is the life of Humanity we 
are considering ; and that Humanity consists far more of the 
dead than the living. Think, for instance, to come back to 
the special problem which we are now looking at, what 
enormous influence an erroneous conception of the position 

♦ See Kuenon's "Religion of lerael," vol i. p. 19 (Eng. Tr.) An event does 
not pass away without leaving any trace, any more than it occurs without pre- 
paration. If we succeed in discovering «ts traces, our conviction of its reality is 
confirmed. But also, conversely, if we do not find its results in later times, if 
rather we meet with facts which are incompatible with the supposition that such 
an event has preceded them, — then we reject the accounts which record it, or at 
least consider them exceedingly doubtfid. The rule here laid down can be 
expressed most simply in this way :— to be ackn9wledged as real, every fact must 

fit into its place in the historical connection A single event will 

usually bear more than one explanation, but a series of facts, an entire situation, 
the way of thinking, for instance, of a century, not unfrequently afford quite 
unequivocal evidence of that which must have preceded them. 
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and the exceptional importance of the Jews, and their insti- 
tutions, has had in the Western world, so that at the present 
moment the only book of history read by the half million of 
children now being taught in our London Board Schools is 
the history of Judaea ; and, thinking of this, you will not, I 
believe, be of opinion that the question, How Jewish mono- 
theism arose, is an unimportant one; you will see at once 
how direct its bearings are on religious life in England in the 
present day. 

Now, the way to apply the method of filiation to an histo- I 
rical problem of this kind, is this ; — The law is, that each 
state of Society grows out of, and is descended from, the state 
wnich preceded li^/ It wiU ditier from it very greatly, other- 
wise there could be no changes in human life. The rate of 
movement will sometimes be very slow, sometimes very 
rapid. Sometimes there will be a great man, like the blossom 
on the aloe tree, and then the movement will go on better, 
and with fewer checks ; sometimes there will be an absence 
of great men, and then the river of progress will have to wear 
its way sluggishly through the marshy ground, with many 
overflows, and much waste of time and water. But there 
wiU always be Continuitv . For instance, the rate of progress 
m Euro j)e between 1775 and 1785, was very different from that 
between 1785 and 1795. Nevertheless, the latter decade 
grew out of the former, and is continuous with it. 

Now, apply this law to the problem presented by a past 
century. Where we find institutions described as existing in 
any century, say, for example, the fourteenth century before 
Christ, and when we find at a later period in the history of 
that nation, say, in the twelfth century, a state of things exist- 
ing which is quite incompatible with those institutions, which 
is far more primitive, more rude, and altogether earlier in 
the general history of Evolution, — when we find this, our 
suspicions are at once aroused, and we begin carefully to 
enquire whether these highly-developed institutions did not 
really arise at a far later date than that originally attributed 
to them. 

If, for instance, we take one of the earlier histories of 
England, written in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 
and read there an account of the reign of King Alfred — 
showing how he set up parliamentary government of Lords 
and Commons, and instituted trial by jury — we are able at 
once to say that this history is unfounded and erroneous ; 
because we possess authentic and contemporary records of 
English history, two hundred years after Alfred, describing a 

b2 
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very much more primitive condition of things, a state in 
which there could have been no House of Commons, because 
there were no boroughs with charters to return members, 
and nothing approaching to modern trial by jury, the whole 
judicial system being quite in its infancy. 

Now, the state of Syria, as described in the early chronicles 
of the Hebrews^ that is to say, in the book of Judgesf, and the 
books of Samuel, was something of this kind. We see a 
number of Semitic tribes, speaking a language akin to the 
Phoenician, the language which we can now read engraved on 
the Moabite Stone, engaged in constant warfare with one 
another, as were the tribes of Central Italy in the early times 
of the Soman Republic, or the Teutonic tribes in the time of 
Tacitus, or the Afghan tribes now. There was the great 
Phoenician nation to the North, with its empire cities of 
Tyre and Sidon: there was the Ammonite tribe East of 
the Dead Sea: the Philistine tribes on the Mediterranean 
coast : the Amalekites, the Midianites, and Moabites to the 
South, on the borders of the Desert. Amongst these tribes, 
another Semitic tribe had forced its way, and effected settle- 
ments, gradually obtaining mastery of the central parts of the 
country, intermarrying freely with the inhabitants, adopting 
some of their customs, and implanting its own ; this Semitic 
tribe was the Hebrew. 

Now, the state of religious belief amongst these various 
Semitic tribes was, in some important respects, similar. The 
Phoenicians to the North, coming as they did into contact 
with all the nations of the Mediterranean and of the West 
European sea-board, as well as of the extreme East, had 
passed from the stage of Fetichism to that of Astrolatry. But 
the others remained in a far more primitive condition of 
belief. Their worship was one of inanimate objects, of stones, 
of high places, of objects representing the productive power 
of nature, notably the " Ashera " [wrongly translated " groves" 
in our version of the Bible], of images of bulls, and other the 
like symbols. But the special characteristic of these tribes 
was that each had its own peculiar tribal god, devotion to whom 
was bound up with the Ufe of the tribe; a god specially 
devoted to their interests; a god perfectly compatible with the 
existence of other gods attached to other tribes, though having 
no connection or relation to them. Thus, the Ammonites had 
their god Chemosh ; the Philistines, Dagon. And thus, pre- 
cisely in the same way, the IsraeUtes had their god Jahveh. 
For this, in the opinion of the best Hebrew scholars, rather 
than the form Jehovah, was the way in which the word 
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was pronounced. Now, the worship of Jahveh, in the period 
of two or iliree centuries preceding the Jewish monarchy, 
was not centralised in any one place, as described in the 
account of the Tabernacle in the Book of Exodus. Jahveh 
was worshipped at altars set up in every pait of the land. 
Priests were set apart for his service, who appear to have 
had very slight connection with each other. The fonns or 
symbols of Jahveh-worship would seem to have been princi- 
pally two : fire and the image of a bull. 

We get a singularly vivid picture of what the religious 
worship of the Israelites was during tliis period from the 
seventeenth chapter of the book of Judges, which gives the 
story of Micah, a man of the tribe of Ephraim. His mother 
had saved up money, which she had dedicated unto the Lord 
(i.e., to Jahveh), to make a graven image and a molten image. 
The money was accordingly given to the founder : the images 
were cast ; and Micah consecrated one of his sons, who be- 
came his priest. Subsequently he took in and adopted a 
young man from Bethlehem, who was a Levite, and who 
agreed to dwell with him for the salary of two shekels of 
silver, and a suit of clothing, and to offer service to these 
images : Micah remarking, Now I know that the Lord, (ie., 
Jahveh), will do me good, seeing I have a Levite to my 
priest. Ultimately the tribe of Dan, hearing of this private 
chapel- worship, and thinking it far too valuable to be appro- 
priated by an individual, took possession of it, images, Levite, 
and all, and carried it off to a distant city which they had 
conquered. Here, we are told, it continued to be worshipped 
till the time of the Israelite captivity, that is, till the eighth 
century B.C. Now, this image was not an image of a foreign 
god; it was an image of Jahveh (or Jehovah), in the form of a 
bull. Shrines of Jahveh were set up in every part of the 
land — ^in Bethel, in Shiloh, in Mizpeh, in Shechem, and in 
numerous other places. 

It would be wearisome to repeat the countless proofs of this 
coarse materialistic Jahveh-worship which abound through the 
early historical books of the Hebrews. These books were, in 
all probability, first compiled about the year 800 B.C., by 
the earlier prophets, of whom I shall speak in the next 
lecture. These men, who were working their way to a far more 
spiritual religion, represented this primitive fetich-worship as 
a falling off from an imagined state of pure monotheism 
instituted by the national hero, Moses. But the fact is, this 
pure monotheism did not exist till long afterwards. Passing 
to a much later date than we have been speaking of, the reign 
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of the first two kings after the division of the kingdom, in the 
tenth century, Rehoboam and Jeroboam, we find this fetichistic 
worship of the tribal God represented by the image of a bull, 
and also by fire, prevailing in both kingdoms, with the full con- 
sent of the people,and without protest from anyone. The writer 
of the history speaks of the two kings, Rehoboam in Judah, and 
Jeroboam in Ephraim, making Israel to sin. But there is no 
trace of the people regarding it as sinful or of their consciences 
being pricked by it. Now, in the light of modern historical 
method, it would appear so improbable as to be almost incon- 
ceivable that the elaborate ritual and the pure abstract 
monotheism set forth in the books of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy can ever have been established 
among a nation, whom we find shortly afterwards in a state 
of belief of a wholly different and more primitive kind; and 
who remained in this state of belief for four or five centuries 
afterwards. 

The conclusion, then, is that the five first books of the Bible 
were not written by Moses ; nor do they represent institutions 
of Moses. They represent a state of society, and a state of 
belief, which was not established till seven or eight centuries 
afterwards. The religion of Israel, till Jbhe time of the 
prophets, was a fetichistic worship of a tribal god. 

But are we, then, to attribute nothing to Moses ? Was there 
no distinction between the tribal worship of the Hebrews 
under Jahveh, and the tribal worship of the Moabites under 
Chemosh, or of the Philistines under Dagon ? And, if not, 
what becomes of the persistent never-failing tradition of Moses 
as the deliverer from Egypt ? I have already said that to 
accept the tradition of Moses as the Deliverer is one thing : 
to accept him as the elaboration of the monotheistic theocracy, 
is quite another. He did not teach his countrymen that part 
of Egyptian religion, which to most modern thoughts would 
have appeared the most potent, the belief in a future state, and 
in judgment to be passed in another world on. deeds done in 
this. But he ' did borrow from Egypt something which 
gradually leavened the simple primitive worship of his tribe, 
and which, in the hands of his successors, transmuted it, though 
very slowly and with painful effort, to somethuing far higher 
in substance, however similar in form, than the worship of 
the tribal gods of Moab, and Ammon, and Philistia. That 
precious gift of Egypt to Judea was nothing less than a 
higher and a keener sense of right and wrong, embodied, 
rudely enough it may be, but still embodied, in his moral 
law. 
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The commandments of Moses form part of the English 
Church Service, and are printed in large letters in all English 
churches. Children are still taught that the moral law 
originated in the divine voice heard amidst the flames and 
thunder of Mount Sinai. The direct and positive evidence of 
the scholars who are now interpretins: for us Egyptian records 
shows that every moral duty inculcated, or crime prohibited, 
by Moses, had been enjoined or prohibited for many centuries 
by the Theocrats of Egypt. What their moral standard was, 
we now know in the most certain and precise manner from 
the formula of Justification for sins, which the soul travel- 
ling in the unseen world after death was compelled to recite. 
In the hundred and twenty-fifth chapter of the funeral Liturgy, 
the dead man is represented as speaking thus: — 

I have not committed sin against men. 

I have not oppressed the poor. 

I have not uttered lies in the seat of justice. 

I have not suffered men to die of hunger. 

I have not caused men to weep. 

I have not killed. 

I have not committed adultery. 

I have not stolen in secret. 

I have not falsified the measures of grain. 

I have not altered the weights of the balance. 

Or, again, in a still earlier record (the Prisse Papyrus), 
we have the following : — 

The son who hearkens to the voice of his father shall have long life. 
Loved of the god is obedience : disobedience is hateful. 
The heart is tne lord of man in obedience or disobedience. 

And this is of a date long before the time of Moses. 

Not, then, any religious dogma or form of worship, but the 
far more precious gift of ethical principle, the sense of right 
and wrong, it was which Moses borrowed from the Egyptians, 
and implanted, so far as one man could do so, into the nation 
which he delivered, and, which, in the true meaning of the word, 
he may be said to have formed. He does not lose, in the eyes 
of any true student of great men, by the refusal of modern 
criticism to attribute to him institutions and beliefs wholly 
inconsistent with the times in which he lived, and with the 
environment in which he had to work. The spirit and the 
traditions which he implanted did not die with him : it bore 
fruit, slowly at first, but at last more abundantly, in a 
succession of remarkable teachers who have exercised a 
lasting influence over the history of the world. Outwardly, 
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this Mosaic tribe was but slightly distinguished from the 
other tribes around it. It is probable, so far as we can 
interpret the half-obliterated traces, that of the two modes of 
worship under which the god Jahveh was worshipped, fire- 
worship was encouraged and the graven image of the Bull was 
as far as possible checked. The fire-symbol called up more 
readily the potent influences of mystery, and was more 
suggestive of purification, physical and moral But it is not 
at all likely that there was any such absolute prohibition of 
image worship as is conveyed in the second of the ten com- 
mandments, which it is not necessary to suppose we have in 
the precise form in which Moses delivered them. To all out- 
ward seeming, therefore, the distinction between the Hebrews 
and the other Semitic tribes was for many centuries but 
slight. They were a wild fighting tribe, with a rude primitive 
worship. But they were victorious in the struggle with the 
tribes around them, because they held together better than 
the rest. And they held together better by virtue of the words 
of Moses implanting within them some higher sense of right 
and wrong. Within the limits of their tribe — narrow limits it 
is true, but still within these limits — ^life was more sacred, 
marriage was more sacred, property more sacred. Their tribe 
became more and more an object of reverence to them, for 
their god and their tribe were identified. The word Isra-el 
means, the god strives. 

It is probable that we owe to Moses the germ, at least, of an 
institution which has become permanent in the world : an 
institution of which the Greeks and Romans were ignorant, 
and which the French Revolution vainly strove to sweep 
away : the institution of the Sabbath day. The Israelitish tribe 
had probably inherited from their Assjrrian origin some sort 
of reverence for the number Seven, due doubtless to the obvious 
observations of the seven moving bodies among the fixed 
stars : — the sun, the moon, and the five planets visible to 
the unassisted eye. From this recognition of the sacredness of 
the number seven to the institution of the week as we now 
know it, was, however, a very difficult step ; it was unknown to 
the Egyptians, and as far as we know to the other Canaanitish 
tribes. Apparently it is Moses whom we have to thank for it. 
This institution has received enough, and far more than enough, 
of superstitious praise. That must not hinder us from giving 
it all the value that belongs to it. The institution of the 
week has obtained its final consecration in the Positivist 
Calendar. 

But our recognition of Moses must not blind us to the far 
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greater debt we owe to the Egyptian theocracy. The further 
modem research is carried in the deciphering of Egyptian 
records, the more ample is the justification for the place 
accorded to Theocracy, and to Egyptian theocracy especially, 
in the history of Humanity. To those who have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, I strongly urge renewed study of the third 
chapter of the third volume of the Positive Polity, as the first 
adequate and systematic recognition which this phase of human 
life has received. It was under these theocratic governments 
that the stability of social life was first instituted : to it 
we owe the first establishment of Order, material and moral, 
without which there could have been no subsequent Progress. 
Under Theocracy the industrial arts, weaving, building, 
agriculture, were first brought to perfection and preserved for 
centuries by the institution of Caste ; the arts of form 
and of colour were sublimely employed ; the rudiments 
of writing, not merely ideographic, but alphabetic, were 
invented, and handed on to the Phoenicians to utilise. Masses 
of accurate information as to the motions of the sun and stars 
were brought together, which the subtle genius of the Hellenes 
was afterwards to inspire with informing reason. But, above 
all these titles to our gratitude, is the fact that by these 
Theocrats the ethical foundations of human life were laid. 
Eespect for life and for chastity, honesty, justice, mercy and 
compassion for the poor and needy — the germs of all these 
things first started into life in the ancient theocracy of 
Egypt, and the Hebrew Bible has been one of the channels 
by which they have been diffused through the world. 



LECTURE II. 



THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 

In the last lecture the application of the law of filiation 
to the reputed facts of Hebrew history gave us good reason 
for thinking that the narrative of that histoiy given in the 
Jewish Bible is as erroneous, as mixed with fabulous and 
legendary matter, as the early accounts given by other 
nations of their own origins have, in almost all cases, been 
found to be. The priestly law and legislation recorded in 
the books commonly attributed to Moses belonged, we said, 
to a later, not to an earlier, stage of development than the 
crude fetichism in which the Hebrew tribe is seen to have 
existed for some centuries after its establishment in Palestine. 
The Deliverer and Founder of the Jewish nation loses, as 
Lycurgus, or Cecrops, or Numa Pompilius, or our own 
Alfred have lost, the false halo of impossible achievement. 
He gains in true grandeur as the man who, being of his time 
and accepting its conditions, moulded his tribe in such sort, 
and leavened it with such spirit, as to secure its ultimate 
triumph and to render it fruitful in world-wide consequences. 
He did not fundamentally transform the national worahip — 
which continued to be, like that of the other Semitic tribes 
of Palestine and its neighbourhood, a fetichistic worship of 
a tribal god. But he implanted in that rude belief what the 
l^yptian theocrats had taught him, — a seed of ethical prin- 
ciple, destined one day to bear momentous consequences. 
Nevertheless, dui'ing his lifetime, and indeed for many gene- 
rations, if not centuries, afterwards, the outward distinction 
between the Israelites worshipping their god Jahveh and 
the Moabites worshipping their god Chemosh, was far less 
striking than has been hitherto imagined, and to a supei-ficial 
observer would perhaps have been hardly visible. Altars 
were erected to him, not in any one centre, but in every 
part of the land occupied by the Hebrew invaders. Burnt 
sacrifices were ofifei^ed to him; graven images were made 
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of him ; these chapels or shrines were independent of each 
other, sometimes belonging to single families, sometimes to 
tribes or portions of tribes. It is not unlikely that some of 
these shrines were regarded with greater veneration than 
others. Particular regard seems to have been paid to the 
shrine at Shiloh, which perhaps retained some precious relic, 
enclosed in a chest or ark, of the time before the invasion 
of Canaan. But there was no systematic centralised ritual ; 
there was no Mosaic law : above all, there was no conception 
of a Deity, in the sense in which the Jews and the Greeks 
of later times conceived of an invisible power, dwelling 
outside the universe, and creating the heavens and the earth. 
The god of the Hebrews was a tribal fetich, limited to the 
Hebrew soil, identified with the Hebrew race. 

The same canon of research which forbids us to suppose 
that the Mosaic writings existed in the time of Moses or his 
successors, is applicable to another part of the Jewish Bible, 
which has perhaps had a greater influence over the thoughts 
and feelings of Western Europe than any other : I mean the 
book of Psalms. The larger part of this collection of sacred 
poems was, and still is, attributed by the Jews, and by most 
Christians, to King David. In metrical versions* or in plain 
prose translations, these poems are sung or recited in every 
Christian community throughout the world. No poetry has 
had one tithe, or one hundredth part, of the circulation of 
these hymns. Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, Homer, -^chylus, 
Ariosto, are still for the few and not for the many. But the 
Psalms have given comfort to poor over- wrought men and 
women throughout Christendom for sixty generations. If 
for no other reason than this, it is needful for us, who seek 
to know and to learn more of the life of Humanity, to 
examine this book. It is at least certain that what there 
is in it that is permanently good, noble, and true, will not 
suffer by any sincere examination. 

And first, who was David ? The accounts we have of 
him represent him as a wild waraor chieftain, as a bard, and 
as a national hero. We hear of him first as a free lance, a 
rebel against Saul, exiled from the kingdom, and living in 
Philistine tribes ; yet richly endowed with all the barbaric 
virtues of loyalty and generosity; ultimately, after Saul's 
death, and years of such fighting with other pretenders to 
the succession as we see at the present time in Afghanistan, 
we see him accepted by popular acclamation as the chief of 
the nation. To that nation he rendered one inestimable 
service: he gave them their capital city. After reigning 
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seven years in Hebron, he took the strong fortress of the 
Jebusites, henceforth called Jerusalem, and he also appears 
to have enlarged the borders of the country very far to the 
East between the Jordan and the Euphrates. With the 
virtues of the barbaric chief, he had all his uncontrolled 
savageness and lust. In the passions of revenge and sexual 
appetite he showed no more restraint than we should expect 
to find in one of the old Norse kings, or in the leader of an 
Afghan tribe. To judge of his conduct to Uriah and Uriah's 
wife by any standard recognised by Greeks or Romans, even 
by the Greeks of Homer's time, would be quite unreasonable. 
His last words to the son whom he chose as his successor 
were a legacy not merely of revenge, but of treacherous 
revenge: since he urged Solomon to exact vengeance on 
enemies to whom he had himself promised safety. But I 
repeat, to judge of David by any standard accepted among 
Western nations, since the times of the Greek or Roman 
republics, would be wholly unreasonable. Like everything 
else in the Positive method, our moral judgment must submit 
to the great law of Relativity. The standard of right and 
wrong changes from age to age ; only it does not change by 
arbitrary caprice, but according to definite laws. We need 
not sit in judgment on this wild freebooter and barbaric 
chieftain ; but we cannot attribute to him such pensive, re- 
flective musings as, for instance, the following (Ps. cxxxix.): — 

Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. 

Thou knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rising ; thou under- 

standest my thought afar off. 
Thou compassest my path and my lying down, and art acquainted 

with all my ways. 
For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, Lord, thou knowest 

it altogether. 
Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thy hand upon me. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain 

imto it. 
Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee fix)m thy 

presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there : if I make my bed in 

hell, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 

of the sea ; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 

me. 
If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me ; even the night shall 

be light about me. 
Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; but the light shineth as 

the day : 
The darkness and the light are both alike to thee. 
♦ # * # # 
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How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, God ! how great is 

the sum of them ! 
If I should count them, they are more in number than the sand : 
When I awake, I am still with thee. 

It is idle to spend words in disproving the belief, which 
only long age has made inveterate, that words of this kind 
can have been used by a man whose moral and social 
standard was perhaps hardly on a par with that of Alaric or 
BoUo. That David sang many a warlike ballad, we can well 
believe : ballads like the song of Miriam or of Deborah, full 
of battle and wild loyalty, and fierce revenge. But the book 
of Psalms belongs to a different century from his. 

David died after a reign of forty years, and the son of his 
adulterous marriage with Uriah's wife succeeded. 

Solomon's reign was of a different type. There was no 
longer civil war; the monarchy was firmly established; com- 
merce with the East was developed ; the king married the 
daughter of an Egyptian Pharaoh, and collected an enormous 
harem from women of every nation. He built a costly temple 
to Jahveh. At the consecration of this temple he is described 
in the book of Kings as having delivered a long and purely 
monotheistic speech to God, whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain. This speech, we have no hesitation in saying, 
was written at least three centuries afterwards, by the com- 
piler of the narrative. Side by side with the temple of 
Jahveh, Solomon built shrines to the goddess of Zidon, 
Astarte ; one to the god of Moab, Chemosh ; and another to 
the god of Ammon, Milcom (or Molech) ; and also for many 
other divinities of surrounding nations. These gods were all 
supposed to be just as real as the god of the Hebrews ; their 
existence was not denied even by the strict nationalists, who 
were indignant at the intrusion of any worship other than 
that of their national fetich. 

The heavy taxation entailed by the magnificent seraglio, 
and by the gorgeous polytheism of Solomon, brought on a 
rebellion. Ephraim, the northern half of the nation, led by 
Jeroboam, separated from Judah ; and each division had for 
the future separate kings. Under each of these dynasties 
Jahveh-worship went on in much the same way : under some 
reigns with a larger mixture of foreign worship, under others 
in a way more strictly Kadesh, that is to say, separate ; the 
word is translated in our version, holy. But still there is no 
trace whatever of the centralised worship at Jerusalem, with 
the elaborate Temple ritual, as laid down by the writers of the 
Pentateuch. 



Relioboam king of Judali, no less than his contemporary 
Jeroboam king of Ephraim (or Israel), and Eehoboam's son 
Abijah, worshipped on high places, set up Ashera (or groves), 
a species of Phallus-worship, and made graven images of 
various kinds, greatly to the indignation of the writer of the 
Chronicle, who conceived of him as degenerating from an 
imaginary ideal in the Past ; but, so far as we can see, 
without arousing the smallest breath of popular indignation. 
One king after another is described as having made Israel to 
sin. But, to the mass of their subjects, this mode of worship 
was orthodox, not heterodox, except so far as worship of the 
tribal god of a neighbouring nation might imply an alliance 
with that nation, which to the more patriotic and con- 
servative spirits seemed dangerous. 

And now for the first time we begin to have authentic 
knowledge of a class of men who played a decisive part in 
the great though gradual revolution, which ended by bringing 
this little tribe forward as a potent force in the history of 
Himianity. From the end of the eighth century onwards we 
have the writings of men whom their countrymen called 
prophets. Of what precisely constituted a prophet we have 
no sure knowledge. It would seem that a state of excitement 
brought on by various ways, music playing a principal part 
in it, was regarded by the Hebrews, and by many other 
nations. Eastern and Western, as divinely inspired ; and words 
uttered in that state were listened to with religious awe. 
Prophets there had been in Israel for a long time. Samuel, 
Nathan, Elijah, Elisha, are familiar names to us. But we 
cannot speak of them with any certainty, because the records 
of their sayings and doings were compiled long afterwards, and 
are so coloured by the beliefs and prejudices of the writer 
that we can hardly draw very sure conclusions from them. 
We may well believe, however, that they, or at least that 
some among them, kept alive the strictly national spirit; 
preserving as well as they could the " holiness," that is to 
say, the rigorous separation of the worship of their god from 
the worship of the surrounding nations. We may believe, 
too, that they did so with some sense of the ethical supe- 
riority of that worship to the sensual nature- worship of the 
Sidonians, or the fierce and bloody human sacrifices of the 
Ammonites. In the story of Nathan's reproof of David, if 
it be rightly recorded, we have an instance of the direct 
intervention of a spiritual power recalling the sovereign 
to remorse for a brutal and treacherous crime. Of Elijah's 
attitude to king Ahab, we cannot speak with any certainty. 
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except that he protested, not in word only, but by very 
vigorous deeds, against the intrusion of Syrian worship. But 
in the following century, i,e,, about the year 800 B.C., we 
begin to have the actual words of the prophets themselves, as 
written by them, and scrupulously preserved in after times^ 

One of the first of these was a shepherd in the mountains 
ten or twelve miles south of Jerusalem : Amos, the herdsman 
of Tekoa. He belonged, therefore, to no organised body, 
either of priests or of prophetic colleges. His utterances 
began in the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, about the end of 
the eighth century, some fifty years before the king of Assyria 
carried away the ten tribes from Samaria. We see in him the 
full and bold assertion of the ethical principle, maintained 
against the fetichistic ceremonial in which the people trusted. 
Speaking, as all the prophets spoke, with the voice of Jahveh, 
he says : — 

I hate, I despise your feast-days, I will not smell in your solemn 

assemblies. 
Though ye offer me burnt-oiferings and meat oflferings, I will not 

accept them ; 
Neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. 
Take away from me the noise of thy songs ; 
For I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 
But let iudgment run down as waters, 
And righteousness as a mighty stream. 

Gradually, the idea of a god to whom righteousness and 
justice and mercy was the only true sacrifice, and all other 
ritual and ceremonial was a vain comedy, dawned upon this 
man, and a few others round him ; and then their faith in the 
final triumph of righteousness led them to believe in the 
omnipotent power of this spiritual god. 

Seek not Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal, 
Pa^ not to Beer-sheba : * 

Seek Jah-veh, and ye shall live. 

Ye who turn judgment to wormwood, 

And leave off righteousness in the earth, 

Seek him that maketh the seven stars and Orion, 

And tumeth the shadow of death into the morning, 

And maketh the day dark with night : 

That strengtheneth the spoiled against the strong, 
So that the spoiled shall come against the fortress. 
They hate hun that rebuketh in the gate, 
And they abhor him that speaketh uprightly. 
Forasmuch, therefore, as your treading is upon the poor, 
And ye take from him burdens of wheat ; 

* In these places were ancient shrines of Jahveh. 
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Ye have built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not live in 

them ; 
Ye have planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not drink 

tieir wine. 

In like manner does Hosea in the Israelite kingdom 
denounce the moral perversity of its inhabitants : — 

There is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of Jahveh, in the land. 
By swearing, and Iving, and killing, and stealing, and committing 
adultery, they break out and blood toucheth blood. 

1 desired, says Jahveh, mercy, and not sacrifice, 

And the knowledge oi Jahveh more than burnt offerings. 

Listen, again, to Micah, preaching in the same century : — 

! 

Hear this, I pray you, ye heads of the house of Jacob, 

And princes of the house of Israel, 

That abhor judgment, and pervert all equity. 

They build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with iniquity. 

The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof teach 

for hire. 
And the prophets divine for money ; 
Yet will they lean upon the Lord, and say. 
Is not Jahveh among us ? none evil can come upon us. 
Therefore shall Zion for your sake be plowed as a field, 
And Jerusalem shall become heaps, 
And the mountain of the house as the high i^ces of the forest 

Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 

And bow myself before the high God ? 

Shall I come before him With bumt-oflferings, 

With calves of a year old ? 

Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 

Or ten tiiousands of rivers of oil ? 

Shall I give my first-bom for my transgression. 

The fndt of my body for the sin of my soul ? 

He hath shewed thee, man, what is good ; and what doth Jahveh 

require of thee. 
But to do justly and love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 

God? 

And this remarkable teaching is repeated with redoubled 
force by the first Isaiah — Isaiah, the son of Amoz : — 

To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith 
the Lord : 

I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; 

And I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- 
goats. 

When ye come to appear before me, who hath required this at your 
hand, to tread my courts ? 

Bring no more vain oblations : incense is an abomination unto me ; 
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The new moons and sabbatbs, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 

away with : 
It is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 
Your new moons and your appointed &asts my soul hateth : 
They are a trouble unto me : I am weary to bear them. 
And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from 

you; 
Yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear : 
Your hands are full of blood. 
Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil of your doiugs from 

before mine eyes ; 
Cease to do evil ; learn to do well ; 
Seek judgment, relieve the oppressed ; 
Judge the fatherless ; plead for the widow. 

Here, then, we have the first beginnings of a new thing. 
The tribal god, still remaining tribal, still identified with the 
destinies of a particular race of men, was becoming a god of 
righteousness. The ethical precepts, handed down by the 
-Egyptian theocrats to Moses, and transmitted by him, not 
perhaps in writing, but by tradition, probably not in the 
exact shape in which we now have them, were bearing their 
fruit. They were no longer mere laws and precepts ; they 
became part of the essence of the god. Just as there might be 
a god of fire, or of light, or of thunder, or any other attribute, 
so now there was a god of righteousness ; and this god was 
identified with the existence of the Hebrew tribe. 

I call this a new thing. It is new in the sense in which 
Greek art and Greek science, then, or shortly afterwards, 
beginning to dawn on the ^gean islands and coasts, five hun- 
dred miles away, was new. There was sculpture before the 
Greeks ; there were geometrical measurements in every nation 
that cultivated industrial arts. But the worship of beauty for 
its own sake, the abstraction of truth from purposes of im- 
mediate utility, and the study of it for its own sake — this 
was new. 

And so with what was now going on in IsraeL The moral 
law, the sacredness of life and of chastity, the duty of truth- 
fulness, the sinfulness of unbridled desire, the exhortation to 
be merciful to the poor, all this is far older than Isaiah, far 
older than Moses. But the identification of these attributes 
of righteousness, purity, and mercy, with a god had not been 
seen before. It gave them a force, an intensity, an operative 
efficiency, which could never have belonged to them other- 
wise. Something of the same kind we may see, indeed, in 
the Heaven of Confucius, of which righteousness and justice 
and duty were essential tributes. To this, indeed, it is due 
that the vast fabric of the Chinese empire has held so long 

C 
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together. But in the Jahveh of the Hebrew prophets there 
was an intensity, a fiery heat, carrying all before it, that marks 
it off from any religious conception that has governed men, 
before or since. We in England felt its last reverberation in 
the Commonwealth of the Puritans. 

The thoughts put forth by Amos and Isaiah were not long 
incubating before they took shape in action. They power- 
fully affected the king then reigning, Hezekiah. Two great 
political events caused a deep stir in the popular mind. The 
first was the annihilation of the kingdom of Israel by the 
Assyrians. Hebrews belonging to the various tribes com- 
posing that kingdom doubtless remained in the land. But, as 
an independent political society, the northern Hebrew king- 
dom had finally disappeared from history. The second was 
the retreat of an Assyrian army from Jerusalem, and its 
destruction by pestilence. Those who recall the way in 
which Cromwell read the teaching of Providence, as con- 
tained in the battles of Naseby or Dunbar, will readily 
understand the impression made by these events on the 
party that followed the reforming prophets. It is probable 
that they were as yet a very small minority ; but with the 
king converted to their side, they attempted a great thing. 
They centralised the worship of Jahveh in Jerusalem. Heze- 
kiah abolished, not merely all traces of foreign worship, not 
merely the graven images of Jahveh, but he did what no 
former king had ever attempted : he abolished the high places 
— the altars erected to Jahveh all over the land. These 
altars had never been prohibited before. They had been 
sanctioned in that part of the Jewish law which is regarded 
as the most ancient — the three chapters, Exodus xxi-xxiii* 

But all these local altars were now suppressed, and every- 
thing was concentrated in the Temple at Jerusalem. Heze- 
kiah's reign lasted for thirty years ; and during this period 
the reforming minority had their way. He died 696 B.C., and 
a vehement reaction followed during the half century of his 
successor, ManasseL The writer of the Jewish history can 
find no words strong enough to express his denunciation of 
Manasseh's crimes. But when we examine these accusations 
we find that they resolve themselves into the fact that 
Manasseh, heading the reaction against the Puritan revo- 
lution, had restored the freer polytheistic worship which 

* '* Make me an altar of earth, and sacrifice thereon th^ burnt-offerings, and 
in all places where I shall make my name remembered I will come unto thee and 
bless thee." Several fmictlons (as £xodu8 zxi, 6, when the servant wishes to 
remain in his master's house) must be performed in these local sanctuaries before 
£l0?tim, wrongly translated in our yendon, Judges {tee also xxii. 8, 9). 
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existed before. He allowed the local shrines to be restored. 
He worshipped other gods besides Jahveh. He built altars 
to some of them in the Temple court ; and placed the Phallus- 
symbol in the Temple itself. 

A violent conflict of the two religious parties ensued ; and 
though we know but few details of it, we hear that Manasseh 
" shed very much innocent blood in Jerusalem," the blood of 
those who loudly protested against his restoration of the gods 
on whom they had trampled. Manasseh died in 641. His 
son. Anion, died two years afterwards. And then ensued 
the long minority of the young king, Josiah. 

Now came the second chance for the Mosaic party. During 
the childhood and youth of Josiah, they prepared their plan 
of action. This consisted in a new development of the rudi- 
ments of Mosaic tradition as to the ancient history of their 
tribe, worked up in conformity with the monotheistic ideas 
which they had reached. In fact, they wrote the history of 
their tribe on monotheistic principles. 

This new scheme of Jewish law and history was brought 
forward when Josiah was in his twenty-sixth year, Shaphan 
the scribe, and Hilkiah the high priest, announced that they 
had "found" the book of the Law. An assembly of the elders 
was called in the Temple, and the book of the Law, the ancient 
history, remodelled on principles of pure monotheism, was 
read. A vast religious reformation followed, resembling that 
attempted by Hezekiah eighty years before, but far more 
thorough, because the ground had been far more fully pre- 
pared for it. Every trace of foreign worship was eradicated ; 
the Phallus- worship was swept away; the horses and cha- 
riots of the sun, which the former kings of Judah had placed 
at the entrance to the Temple, were destroyed by fire ; the 
shrines of Chemosh, of Astarte, of Milcom, were annihilated ; 
and, much more than this, the shrines to the national god, 
Jahveh, erected in various cities from north to south of the 
kingdom, were swept away also. In fact, pure monotheism, 
centred in the Temple of Jerusalem, became now and hence- 
forth — but now for the first time — the State-religion. This 
great revolution was affected about 625 B.C. 

Now, what was the book of the Law thus compiled, and 
said to be discovered by Hilkiah, and read out before the 
elders ? Certainly not the books of Exodus, Numbers, and 
Leviticus as we now know them; for there are abundant 
proofs that these books did not yet exist In all probability, 
the book read on that day was the book now embodied in 
the Pentateuch as the book of Deuteronomy.* 

* See Kuenen's ** Keligion of Israel," vol. ii. pp. 15 et seq, 

c2 
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This book purports to be a speech made by Moses in his 
last days, after the wanderings in the desert were finished, and 
when his people were about to enter the promised land. It 
contains the fullest enunciation of the spiritual, though 
narrow, monotheism which had been preached by Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Micah, and the first Isaiah, during the previous cen- 
tury. Jahveh is the god of gods and loi'd of lords. To him 
belong the heaven of heavens, the earth and all that is 
therein. Israel is Jahveh's chosen people. The sun, moon, 
and stars are for other nations to worship. But the Lord (so 
it is said) " hath taken you and brought you forth out of the 
iron furnace, even i^ypt, to be to him a people of inheritance, 
as ye are this day." 

The book goes on with most rigid and positive commands 
to exterminate the men, women, and children of every city 
which they might find in Canaan. It is comforting to think 
that this command was never really uttered by any leader of 
men, but was evolved, seven centuries after its supposed date, 
by the religious renovators, who strove thus to give emphasis 
to the intensity of their resolve to keep their new faith pure 
from admixture with the licentious polytheism around them. 
The Canaanites, as we know by this time, were not exter- 
minated at all, any more than the Samnites were destroyed 
by the Early Eomans, or the Britons by the Anglian invaders. 
Still, the precepts of these Jewish reformers, ideal though 
they were, bring us into the presence of the problem which 
after times have so frequently reproduced : the difficulty of 
controlling the destructive iconoclastic impulse of every 
renovating movement. Blind zeal for progress — and Hilkiah's 
/eformation was progress in the highest region, that of the 
moral conduct of life — was tainted, as it has often been, after- 
wards, with cruel and destructive hatred. We think of 
early Christians destroying Greek books and statues, of 
Voltaire heaping scorn on the noblest traditions of the 
middle ages, and of the Paris revolutionists demolishing the 
tombs of their kings and saints. 

And the final character of this new law is the centralising 
of all worship in Jerusalem, thereby establishing an effective 
control over the ritual Still, even yet the religion as thus 
established in Josiah's reign was very simple, as compared 
with what it afterwards became. The Deuteronomy was not, 
as is commonly supposed, a repetition of the priestly law of 
Exodus and Leviticus. It was but a first draft of that legis- 
lation which was not to be completed till atleast a hundred years 
afterwards. Many important points were not yet elaborated. 
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The distiucticm, afterwards sharply drawn, between Priests and 
Levites, for instance, did not as yet exist. What was after- 
wards known as the Law, which had such a profound influence 
on Jewish after-history, did not as yet exist. 

Shortly after the reformation of Hilkiah, king Josiah died 
in a foolish enterprise against the king of Egypt, 610 B.C. 
In a few years the kingdom of Judah fell a victim to Assyrian 
conquest. The temple was destroyed : the bulk of the popu- 
lation, including all the skilled artisans, were deported to 
Babylon; there they remained till the destruction of the 
Assyrian kingdom by the Persian monarch, Cyrus, fifty years 
afterwards. During this interval, the second generation of 
great prophets arose : first Jeremiah, and subsequently Ezekiel, 
and the second Isaiah. 

A few words on each of these men. 

Jeremiah began his prophetic career during the full tide of 
Josiah's monotheistic reformation. Some of his prophecies 
written during that time are full of glowing hopes for the 
future of the world, when all nations should flock to Jerusalem 
to worship the Hebrew god. Then the great crash came. 
When the first wave of Assyrian conquest began, Jeremiah at 
once recognized the inevitable doom of his country. He 
dissuaded the king and people from resistance, and was indeed 
regarded as a traitor for doing so. The probability is that, 
as between the two great powers of Egypt and Babylon, he 
considered, what indeed proved to be true, that Babylonian 
conquest would leave his countrymen more religious indepen- 
dence, and would involve less danger of contamination. But 
the effect of conquest of any kind produced a powerful reaction. 
The point which the earlier prophets had reached was this : 
The god of the Hebrews was a righteous god, but he was 
essentially the god of the Hebrews still. But now for Jere- 
miah, the god remained when the nation disappeared. There 
was a dissociation of the God from the nation. He became 
the god of righteousness for all the world. How unutterably 
painful, how agonising this conviction was to him, we see 
from the book of Lamentations, that long wail of unbroken 
sorrow, written probably between the first Assyrian attack in 
the year 600, and the final capture and destruction of the city 
twelve years afterwards. It is very probable that some of 
the penitential psalms attributed to David were written at the 
same time and under the same circumstances. The destruc- 
tion of the national hopes, and the unbroken belief in the 
existence of the god, led slowly, but inevitably, to the new 
conception of religion, which has wrought so powerfully for 
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good, and it, must be said, also for evil, in the moral history of 
the world ever since, — the personal relation between man and 
god. On the abuse of this relation, on the narrowness, the 
self-absorption, the neglect of all the noblest feelings of the 
citizen, and, worst of tdl, the fatal rottenness and hypocrisy to 
which it has often led, there is no need now to dwelL It is 
even more important to recognize the strength which it has 
given to the noblest natures — 

When fallen on evil dajrs. 
On eyil days when fallen, and evil tongues, 
In darkness and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude. 

If it has led to Tartuferie, and all the moral degradation of 
the soul-saving forms of religion, on the one hand ; yet it has 
given us Thomas k Kempis on the other. Look back over the 
field of history, and think how desolate life must have looked to 
a Eoman during the last century of the Eepublic, or to an ardent 
Catholic in the fourteenth century, or to an English Repub- 
lican during the Restoration ; or to a French Republican 
during the domination of Bonaparte. Or, leaving history, 
glance over the life of our own time, and give a passing 
thought to the multitude of lonely lives with no moral or 
physical comfort to sustain them. Thinking on these things, 
we may well believe that the sense of personal commimion 
between God and the soul has been a source of strength, a 
bulwark against despair. In our eagerness to dispel darkness, 
and to establish the reign of Humanity, let us not forget 
that God was the predecessor of Humanity, the only channel 
through which the power of Humanity could be felt. 

There are natures prone to indulge in the luxury of emotion, 
who are weakened and emasculated by such mystical contem- 
plations : yet there are others who are strengthened by it, and 
made ready to bear the worst, and hold out to the last. And 
Jeremiah was one of these. The book of Lamentations is the 
" Everlasting No " of Hebrew history. From the depth of 
sorrow came strength. Driven close to the rocks of despair, 
he escaped shipwreck, and learnt how to save others by im- 
parting to them his own final hopes. More clearly than 
anyone around him, he saw the overwhelming force of 
Babylon, and, at the risk of being called a traitor, dissuaded 
his countrymen from blind resistance to it. But, also more 
clearly than anyone round him, he saw the weakness of 
Babylon. Contrasting its effete creed and polluted civilization 
with the strong and pure faith that was in him, he knew that 
Babylon could not last long. He foretold, with steady con- 
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fidence, the downfall of the Assyrian empire. The sorrowful, 
despised man, rejected of men, and acquainted with grief, 
worse treated by his countrymen than by his country's 
enemies, preached to unbelieving ears, but rallied round 
him a few faithful friends; and not till the event came 
which he foretold was his greatness recognised. 

The Assyrian empire fell ; and then broke forth the grand- 
est psean of Hebrew song tiiat had been heard yet, or that 
should be heard in any time to come. The singer was the 
second Isaiah. I need not spend time here in proving that 
the latter part of the book which bears the name of Isaiah 
could not have been written by Isaiah the son of Amoz, who 
lived in the time of Hezekiah, a hundred and fifty years 
before. The fact that the second prophet speaks by name of 
Cyrus, the conqueror of Babylon, is enough to show to us that 
he did not live at a time when the name of Cyrus was undreamt 
of. It is, for the most part, easy to distinguish the two 
writers. The last twenty-six chapters, also the 13th and 
14th, the 21st, the 24th to the 27th, and the 34th and 35th, 
belong to the later of the two, the Babylonish Isaiah, as we 
may call him. His poetry contains triumphal songs at the 
downfall of Babylonian tyranny, and glows with ardent and 
deep joy at the new future opening out to Israel. The 
triumph at Belshazzar's fall may compare with the noblest 
choruses of ^schylus, written when the Persians, now the 
deliverers, had become in their turn the oppressors : — 

How has the oppressor ceased ! 

The golden city ceased ! 

The Lord hath broken the staff of the wicked, 

And the sceptre of the rulers. 

He who smote the people in wrath with a continual stroke, 

He that ruled the nations in anger, 

Is persecuted, and none hindereth. 

The whole earth is at rest, and is quiet : 

They break forth into singing. 

Yea, the fir trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, 

Saying, Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up against us. 

The grave from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy 

coming: 
It stirreth up the dead for thee, even the chief ones of the earth ; 
It has raisea up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. 
All they shall speak and say unto thee, 
Art thou also become weak as we ? 
Art thou become like unto us ? 

Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, and the uoise of thy viols ; 
The worm is spread under thee, the worms cover thee. 
How art thou I'allea from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! 
How art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the 

nations ! 
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That the movements of these mighty empires should have 
been so arranged as to favour the hopes of Israel, was a fact 
which had a profound influence on their religions faith. They 
looked back now on tlie sorrows of Jeremiah, on the persecu- 
tion he had suffered at the hands of his own countrymen, at 
his deep penitence for the sins of his people. And they 
looked forward to the new hopes held out to them by the 
new Persian kingdouL More than ever did it now become 
clear to the prophetic tribe among them, that Jahveh was not 
merely the god of the Hebrews, but the ruler of the whole 
earth ; that Israel was his chosen people, chosen in spite 
of their shortcomings and backslidings, to make his name 
known to the nations of the world. Every impulse of pride 
and of piety, every hope, every remembrance was concentrated 
on this thought. And the glowing poetry of Isaiah gave it 
such a voice that the world, after all its changes of mood and 
creed, has never, and I think never will, willingly let it die. 
Let me recall a few words of it to your memory. Whether 
they have haunted your ears from childhood as they have 
mine, or whether they be new to you, surely they cannot 
fail to bring you into close fellowship with this phase of 
Humanity's life. Eemember, the life of Humanity is our 
life. In lonely, desolate times, when we feel that there is 
nothing better than to yield to the current, and let the world 
go by, and, in despair of what is better, be content to let our 
standard sink to the common level, our hope, our strength 
must come from these mighty and noble ones of the past, who 
have lived and worked and died for us, that we may live the 
only true life, the life for others. These powers for good are 
here round about us, if we will only lift the hand to seize 
them : the sure knowledge that the seeds of buried good lie 
thickly sown, and that in due time they shall spring forth ; 
the sense of communion with the brave and the dutiful who 
have trodden this earth before us, and shall work in it when 
we have passed away ; the steadfast hope in the reign of the 
Just, whether it come soon or late, — all these are ours, even 
though the sunshine of personal happiness should be gone ; 
even though the flowers that love has kindled into life may 
have been blighted and t\rithered. The men with whom we 
are holding intercourse to-night were not buoyed up by hopes 
of person^ happiness or fears of personal misery in a future 
life ; — their whole soul was given to the sufferings and sorrows 
of their nation, and to the unseen powers for good that were 
guiding it to a blessed and glorious future. Just in that 

self-abandonment, iust in that absorption of every spiritual 
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energy in the contemplation of the Highest, and in the life- 
long endeavour to obtain it, lay their salvation. " Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him." 

The fashion of their hopes and fears has passed away ; 
but the spirit has not passed, nor will pass. The soul of those 
men lives yet, to animate not merely those who cling to the old 
ways of belief and thought, but those, too, those, I would say, 
above all, who, having parted from those old ways irrevocably 
and wholly, having broken through the slavery to the letter, 
can worship the spirit with more entire and free devotion. 
And so it is that we can listen yet to words like these : — 

Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God. 

Sjpeak ye comfortably unto /erusalem, and say unto her, 

Tnat her warfare is accomplished, 

That her iniquity is pardoned : 

For she hath receivea of the Lord's hand double for all her sins. 

Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 

And meted out heaven with the span,^ 

And comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 

And weighe<i the mountains in scales, 

And the hills in a balance ? 

Behold the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
And are counted as the small dust of the balance : 
Behold, he taketh up the isles as a very little thing. 

Hast thou not known ? hast thou not heard, that the everlasting 

God, 
Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
Fainteth not, neither is weary ? 
There is no searching of his understanding. 
He giveth power to the faint ; 
To mem that have no might he increaseth strength ; 
Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 
And the young men shall utterly fall : 

But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
They shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
They shall run, and not be weary, 
They shall walk, and not faint. 

And we who can see that the rude fetichism of early times 
was the first stepping-stone by which man was lifted up above 
himself, and was the forerunner of nobler creeds, themselves in 
turn to pass into something yet higher, we can yet sympathise 
with the poet in his indignant scorn at the idol-: worship of 
his forefathers: for it had become already a hollow mockery: — 

They that make a graven image are all of them vanity. 

The smith with the tongs both worketh in the coals. 
And fashioneth it with hammers, and worketh it with the 
strength of his arms : 
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Yea, he is hungry, and his strength fiaileth ; 

He drinketh no water, and is faint. 

The carpenter stretcheth out his rule, 

He marketh it out with a line, 

He fitteth it with planes, and he marketh it out with the compass, 

And maketh it after the figure of a man, according to the beauty 

of a man ; 
That it may remain in the house. 

He heweth him down cedars, and taketh the cypress and the oak, 
Which he strengtheneth for himself among the trees of the 

forest: 
He planteth an oak, and the rain doth nourish it. 
Then shall it be for a man to bum : 
For he will take thereof and warm himself ; 
Yea, he kindleth it, and baketh bread ; 
Yea, he maketh a god, and worshippeth it : 
He maketh it a graven image, and talleth down thereto. 
He bumeth part thereof in the fire : 
With part thereof he eateth flesh ; 
He roasteth roast, and is satisfied ; 
Yea, he warmeth himself, and saith. Aha, I am warm, I have 

seen the fire : 
And the residue thereof he maketh a god, even a graven image : 
He falleth down to it, and worshippeth it, and prayeth to it, 

and saith. 
Deliver me ; for thou art my god. 

But this bitter, scornful mood does not last long. Most 
of the poems are filled with jubilant exultations at the reign 
of Truth and Justice that was now dawning upon the world; 
for the word had gone forth from the new Persian ruler of the 
East, that the Hebrews were to be restored to Palestine, and 
that their temple was to be rebuilt. And yet this poet reaches 
a higher mood than that of exultation and hope. When his 
thoughts go back to the early years of the Captivity, he 
remembers the despised man who recognised that calamity as 
an inevitable doom, and a just punishment for national cor- 
ruption, and yet who alone, when all around him were weary 
of their vain resistance to the Assyrians, was confident of the 
future, and upheld hope in the small remnant who would 
listen to him ; and, he asks, who was the faithful servant of 
Jahveh ? 

Who hath believed our report ? 

To whom has the arm of the Lord been revealed ? 

He hath no form nor comeliness : 

And when we see him, there is no beauty that we should desire 

him. 
He was despised and rejected of men ; 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief : 
We hid as it were our faces from him ; 
He was despised, and we esteemed him not. 
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Surely he hath borne our griefs. 

And carried our sorrows : 

Yet we did esteem him stricken, 

Smitten of God, and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our tiansgressions, 

He was bruised for our iniquities : 

The chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 

And with his stripes we are healed. 

The Christian Church has applied these verses to the 
person of its founder. But in truth it is the poem of the 
Martyr of Humanity. It tells of all those who have given 
their soul's travail for those around them, whose righteous- 
ness has saved a falling state from ruin, and who have lived 
and died unrecognised. The meaning of the poem is eternal. 
It was a new ideal for the world — an ideal that cannot die. 

The Hebrews went back from the Euphrates to the Jordan, 
and set themselves to rebuild their temple. But many oi 
them remained for half a century longer in Assyria, where 
they had formed permanent settlements. And amongst 
those who remained behind were some of the leading spirits 
of the nation, culminating at last, about the middle of the 
fifth century, in the great founder of Judaism — the Scribe 
Ezra. 

One of the most remarkable of the prophets, who was also 
a priest, had set himself during the Captivity to put forward 
the body of priestly traditions in such a way as to be con- 
sistent with the new monotheistic ideas. In the later part 
of Ezekiel will be found what really is a first rough draft of 
the legislation of the books of Exodus and Leviticus. The 
problem before Ezekiel, and the men who followed him, was 
to form a monotheistic ritual so as to engrain into the body 
of the nation the ideas that had hitherto belonged to the 
few who listened to the prophets. Possibly the influence of 
the Persian fire-worship, which also was encompassed with a 
very elaborate ritual, influenced them in this. 

At any rate, the final result was this: that about the 
middle of the fifth century, about thirty years after the battle 
of Salamis, Ezra the Scribe, aided by Nehemiah as governor, 
came from Babylonia to Jerusalem, bringing with them the 
whole body of the Judaic law as we now know it. Then, 
for the first time, was the full Temple service organised. 
Then, for the first time, was the rigid system of separation 
and prohibition of intermarriage with surrounding nations 
iiTevocably established. Ezra was the final founder of 
Judaism. Judaism is, therefore, a much more modem fact 
in the world than it has hitherto been supposed to be. The 
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free, bold utterances of prophetic genius disappeared. We 
may compare the change with the transition from the India 
of the Eig Vedic poems to the India when Brahminism had 
become established. There was a loss of spontaneous free 
life : there was the gain of a solid constitution of society ; 
so solid, indeed^ so adamantine in its hardness, that it has 
pei*sisted till the present day. 

Though there were no prophets after this time, yet there 
was much beautiful poetry of a reflective kind ; for it is in 
this period, when Judaism and the Temple service had 
become permanently established, that most of the Psalms, 
erroneously attributed to David, were written. Some belong 
to an earlier date, as early perhaps as the Captivity ; some were 
written probably as late as the rebellion of the Maccabees 
against the tyranny of the Greek ruler of Syria, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, in the second century B.C. The forty-fourth 
Psalm was very probably written during that noble and 
patriotic struggle. And it is certain that the Book of Daniel, 
under the veil of resistance to the king of Babylon, was 
really a celebraJ;ion of the resistance of Jewish monotheism 
to Greek polytheism. The four kingdoms spoken of in that 
book are: the Chaldean, the Medean, the Persian, and the 
Greek ; and Nebuchadnezzar's image is the statue of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, which Antiochus erected on the hill of Jerusalem. 

From the time of Ezra downwards, then, we have the 
Jewish theocracy firmly established. It was a theocracy in 
the truest sense of the word. The High Priest was ruler of the 
nation, though the sovereignty, first of Persian, then of Greek, 
then of Roman Empire, was nominally recognised. The 
attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes, in the second century, to 
force polytheism upon them, was not repeated. The descend- 
ants of the Maccabees continued to ride as high priests and 
governors till the time of Augustus. Hyrcanus I., who 
reigned from 135-106 B.C., is perhaps as pure a type of the 
priest-king as history can show. 

One more institution of Judaism remains to be mentioned 
because, like the iustitution of the Sabbath, it has proved to 
be permanent. I speak of the Synagogue. The ritual and 
ceremonial of the nation were concentrated in Jerusalem. 
Once a year, perhaps, a large portion of the inhabitants 
might be able to join in the Temple service at Jerusalem. 
But in every village there was the weekly meeting-house, 
at which the Law and the Prophets were read, hymns were 
sung, and exhortations given. Now, this was a new thing in 
the world. The polytheistic religions gave no systematic 
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popular teaching of this kind. The Synagogue led by 
an easy transition to the Christian Church, and to the 
Mahommedan mosque, finally to the Positivist meeting; 
and in this way has shaped the whole religious future of 
mankind. 

Thus, then, we have rapidly traced the growth of Judaism 
from its origin to its maturity. It stands out in the history 
of humanity as a very remarkable and rare product ; but the 
result of slow and natural evolution, not of sudden miracu- 
lous creation. It is brought into line with the other religions 
of the world, surpassing them in some ways, surpassed by 
them in others ; marked especially by a fire, an intensity and 
fervour, which has sometimes kindled men into life, and not 
seldom scorched them to barrenness. The contrast between 
the old manner of regarding Judaism and the new is em- 
bodied in the appreciation of the Jewish Bible to which 
modem scientific research finally conducts us. Banging this 
collection of books in their ultimate chronological order, we 
have first the earlier prophets, Amos, Hosea, and the first 
Isaiah. To this period, perhaps, the first historical books be- 
long : those of Judges and Samuel. We have at this time the 
first sketch of the Jewish law, in the shape of a discourse 
attributed to Moses, now forming the fifth book of the Penta- 
teuch, the book of Deuteronomy. Then we have the later 
prophets, with the history of the kings ; we have the second 
more elaborate scheme of Jewish ritual drawn up by the 
prophet Ezekiel; finally, we have the complete scheme of 
the Mosaic law, and also of the early origin of the Hebrew 
race, worked out in Babylon, and instituted by the great 
reformer Ezra. Subsequent to this final establishment of 
Judaism, we have the growth of a rich poetical literature, now 
known to us as the book of Psalms, some of these belonging 
probably to an earlier date. To the book of Job it is more 
difficult to assign a precise place or time, and we may leave 
it as an undetermined problem. 

Such, then, is the natural, the human way of looking at 
the Jewish Bible. It is time that this human way of regard- 
ing it should become general. The unnatural and supersti- 
tious regard in which these books are held is obstructive, 
and in many ways mischievous. It is time that the child 
should be taught the early legends of other nations than the 
Jewish. Those of early Eome are more ennobling, more 
bracing, more pure. Those of early Greece more tender and 
more fertile. In true worth both the Greek and the Eoman 
nation stand higher than the Jewish. 
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Nevertheless, the Bible sifted from dross and brought down 
to its true place, from a theological to a human level, gains 
far more than it loses. 

We, who have been so long revolted by the belief that the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe issued his commands for the 
indiscriminate slaughter of the men, women^ and children of 
Canaan because they worshipped idols; or that he limited 
his care for mankind to the little tribe of men who built 
him an ark or a temple to dwell in ; we can now listen with 
sympathy and admiration to the early legends of this tribe, 
and to the slow uprising of their faith. We can gladly 
acknowledge what strength it gave them, what sublime 
thoughts were inspired by it, what hopes it fostered through 
times of trouble, to what deeds of daring and endurance it 
nerved them through centuries of disaster. In the God of 
the Jews, in the glowing prophecies of the future reign of the 
Just, in the deep and fervent reverence for the martyrs who 
suffered for their fellow men — despised of them and forsaken, 
but bearing their weight of sorrow — we can recognise the 
profound and eternal truth. The Hebrew prophecies will 
hold their place for ever amongst the noblest anticipations 
of the ultimate triumph of Humanity. 



LECTURE III. 



THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

It is a question worth our asking : Who are our ancestors ? 
From whom do we inherit this modern progressive civiliza- 
tion, the standard of life and of duty, which is common to 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Americans, Germans, Italians, and 
which marks us out firom Eastern nations and still more from 
African tribes ? We describe ourselves collectively sometimes 
under the word Christendom. Is it the fact of our adoption 
of the Christian religion that makes all the difference ? 

Three answers may be given to this question. The first is 
dictated by the theory of races. We English, at least, and 
Grermans and Americans, are descended from Teutons and 
Scandinavians. It is the race we spring from, as some think, 
that makes the difierence between us and other nations of 
the world. This theory ignores the fact that Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, and Italians, who inherit the same civilisation, 
spring from other races ; and also that in every nation one 
race is mixed with another in an inextricable way. This 
answer, then, will not sustain discussion. 

The second answer is the theological one. God, from the 
beginning of the world, has chosen a people to whom the 
truth about him should be known. That people was once 
the Jewish nation ; and is now the Christian Church. The 
question, then, is to be thus answered: — The spiritual ancestors 
of Christians are the Jews. This view of history has been 
systematically put forward in Bossuet*s Discourse on the 
history of the human race, which takes the reader in a 
direct and unhesitating line from Koah and Abraham to 
Moses, thence to the Captivity and restoration of the Jews, 
and so onward to the foundation and future progress of the 
Christian Church. The whole world-history according to 
Bossuet centres round this slender thread. To this day, in 
most of our village schools, the only special map hung on 
the walls, beside the map of England, is the map of Palestine: 
their proximity betraying perhaps the latent belief, not indeed 
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always latent, that since the dispersion of the Jews, the 
British nation has become the chosen people. 

Dante, long before Bossuet*s time, had striven to enlarge 
this narrow view of history by intermixing with it the 
history of the Soman empire. To his mind the Church and 
the Empire were inseparable, the gold and silver sides of tbe 
same shield. Therefore, in his view, every step in the 
Soman conquest of the Mediterranean was as essential and 
as sacred as any of the events of Jewish history. The 
full import of this wider view of the Past was not recognized 
till long afterwards. The study of Greek learning and ai*t 
revived in the fifteenth century; but in proportion as it 
revived, the study of the middle ages fell into disrepute. 
So that for any conception of the continuity of Greek 
thought with that of our own time, we had to wait till the 
end of the last century, when Condorcet put forward the little 
book that has immortalised his name, his Sketch of the 
history of the progress of the human mind. This is the 
book that led Comte to regard Condorcet as his spiritual 
father. It was the first systematic attempt to depict the 
growth of Humanity, from the simplest and most animal 
form of social life, up to the state of Western Europe in 
the eighteenth century. 

Condorcet*s account of Social Evolution was imperfect, 
because the facts of religion generally, and especially of the 
Catholic religion, escaped his apprehension. In the Catholic 
Church of the Middle Ages, he, like other enlightened men 
of that time, could see nothing but an instrument of obs- 
curantism and tyranny. Auguste Comte had not merely 
a far profounder insight into the earlier stages of the life of 
Humanity, but was also the first to appreciate the meaning of 
the great mediaeval movement, which seemed to the eighteenth 
century thinkers, as it seems to others still, to be a time of 
stagnation, or even of backward flow in the course of progress. 

Comte's conception of the history of the last three thousand 
years may be summed up in one sentence. It has been the 
transition of Humanity from Theocracy to Positivism. Ex- 
amined by the light of this potent thought, history Mrill be 
seen to have a clear and definite meaning, and not to be the 
bewildering labyrinth and confused pile of heaped up records 
which it so commonly seems. 

The Transition from Theocracy to Positivism: but what 
was Theocracy ? 

Theocracy is the state of Society in which all the functions 
of social life are regarded as being under divine control 
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The king is the incarnation of the principal deity : all the 
occupations of life are fixed and made hereditary in particular 
families. The business of communicating with the super- 
natural powers being the highest of all, is most exclusively 
guarded. The priest-caste, though always reco«;nising the 
kingly power, is really supreme. The whole of human life 
was thus brought under religious discipline. And if it be 
thought strange that large masses of men should have 
submitted to it, let us acknowledge the fact that they did 
submit to it, and that willingly, for a longer period than to 
any other form of government yet established in the world. 
The Egyptian theocracy lasted certainly two or three thou- 
sand years; and though the monarchy was changed often, 
yet the system remained. The mass of the people were not 
groaning under an intolerable tjnranny from which they were 
always eager to emancipate themselves. Theocracy was not 
maintained by a standing army, but by the silent spontaneous 
convergence of the generations who lived under it. 

Nevertheless, though the arts flourished under this plan 
of society, and though the moral discipline of life was firmly 
consolidated, and rendered, so to speak, innate and instinctive 
in future generations, yet thought was fettered. New ways 
of looking at the universe were impossible ; therefore, there 
were no new vistas opened out to Progress. The conception 
of natural law was shut out ; for the gods ruled everything. 

The path which led from the systematic supremacy of the 
gods to the systematic supremacy of Humanity, was first 
trodden by the Greeks. The Phoenicians with their incom- 
parable spirit of mercantile enterprise, which led them into 
oceans that Ulysses never dared to penetrate, did nothing for 
the liberation of Humanity from theocratic bondage. The 
Greeks led the way, not at first by scientific discovery, but 
by art founded on religion. From the first, Greek art was 
intensely human. The striking feature of Homer's Poems is 
not that the gods are so like men, but that the men and 
women are so far more interesting and impressive than the 
gods. The axe was aimed at the root of the theological tree 
when the ideal beings which men most willingly called up 
before their mental vision were not deities, but men and 
women like themselves : Andromache and Hector, Odysseus 
and Penelope. Still more startling, some centuries afterwards, 
was the Prometheus of .^chylus, in which the poet portrays 
and idealises sublime disobedience to the gods for the sake 
of suffering humanity. It is not needful to suppose for a 
moment that either poet or audience were conscious of the 

I) 
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full import of such a poem. The fact remains that it sank 
into their hearts and in the hearts of all generations afterwards. 

On spirits so prepared fell the influences of Greek philo- 
sophy and science. With Thales, positive science came. The 
battle between Positivism and Theology had begun : the issue 
might be long delayed ; but the event could not be doubtfuL 
The scientific study of the laws of nature could not, it is true, 
in those early days, be carried very far. But it led to a 
general attempt, successful or otherwise, to settle all the 
questions of human life, in a human way and without calling 
in any theological or superhuman motives. The question 
which lies at the root of Plato's Treatise on the Eepublic is 
this : Socrates is conversing with his disciples, when they 
come across an old man who speaks of the advantages of 
wealth as a means of making peace with the gods by offering 
sacrifices, and so of arranging comfort for the soul in a future 
life. This leads to a general conversation on conduct and 
duty. Socrates is asked by his disciples to solve this question. 
Prove to us, they say, that it is for a man's advantage to 
act nobly and rightly, even though there be no reward for his 
conduct, either in this world or the next ; and this Socrates 
endeavours to do. 

Aristotle's Ethics, which with his Politics stands first in 
the Positivist Library, in the class Synthesis, the Bible com- 
ing second, is a systematic attempt to settle the principles on 
which the highest life depends. What is the highest happi- 
ness ? How is it attained ? How can we succeed in bring- 
ing men to desire it ? Plato and Aristotle were followed by 
successive groups of men all occupied with these problems : 
the most remarkable of them being the Stoics, of whom I 
shall have something further to say. 

And now look at what was going on in the world of action. 
Alexander the Great welded the nations of the Eastern 
Mediterranean into an empire. The empire only lasted for 
his lifetime : but the result of it was to diffuse Greek culture 
everywhere; and to concentrate it at Alexandria. There 
amongst other things it came into contact with Judaism, and 
led to some very strange and permanent results. Then after 
Greek conquest came Roman conquest. Assyria, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and Greece, became Roman provinces, and Africa, 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain were added to them. As in all 
matters of thought the Romans were the very humble disciples 
of the Greeks, this conquest of Greece by Rome was in redity 
a diffiision over the Roman empire of Greek thought and 
feeling. 
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Again, wherever tke Roman legions went, they established 
Boman laws and Boman peace. This meant tolerance for all 
religions that did not preach rebellion against Roman 
authcMity. The diflFerent polytheisms of all the countries 
brought under Roman rule when brought into contact with one 
another were mutually destructive: they killed one another. 
The tendency was towards the state of mind described 
by Gibbon ; all these various religions were to the populace 
equally true, to the philosopher equally false, and to the 
magistrate equally usefuL But, through it all, one thought 
was becoming familiar to men : that of the human race, as a 
corporate body bound together, to which love and affection 
were owing. In Cicero and other writers the expression, 
Communitas generis hurnani, is of frequent use. 

The more closely we look into Roman-Greek society of 
eighteen centuries ago, the more clearly do we see its con- 
tinuity with our own. Their science is our science, their law 
is our law ; their cities, their roads, are, to a great extent, the 
cities we live in, the roads along which we travel. Our life, 
with whatever apparent breaks, is continuous with their life. 
They are our ancestors. The instinct that has led the founders 
and managers of our upper-class schools, during the last three 
centuries, to teach boys the Greek and Latin languages and 
history, is on the whole a true instinct, though not always 
wisely guided. What is wanted is to render the sense of 
continuity with the Greco-Roman past more universal — so 
that Homer and Virgil may be names as familiar as Moses 
and Solomon. 

Now comes the question : Since there was all this science 
and all this enlightened government in the old Greco-Roman 
world eighteen centuries ago, why did it not go on ? Why 
could not we have passed direct from the polytheism of Greece 
and Rome to the Positivism of modern times ? Why had 
Europe to pass through the Dark Ages ? To the enlightened 
statesmen of the later republic and the empire, to Scipio, 
Caesar, Trajan, Pliny, and Tacitus, all seemed ready for an era 
of peace, industry, and good government. Why hesitate any 
longer? What more was wanted, but to enter into the 
promised land and enjoy its fruits ? 

The answer lies in the paradox, that precisely because they 
seemed so near, therefore they were ideally so far. Just be- 
cause the intellectual energy put forth by Greece had been so 
extraordinary, and just because the practical activity stimu- 
lated by Roman conquest and Roman government had sur- 
passed everything before seen in the world, was there a need 

D 2 
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of moral discipline which should strengthen and control the 
affections, the desires, the hearts of mankind, as Greek art 
and philosophy had strengthened their thinking powers, as 
Baman statesmanship had strengthened their powers of work. 
Here, as in every other subject connected with man's life, let 
us never lose from our sight the Positive theory of human 
nature, as Auguste Comte has expressed it in his View of the 
functions of the brain. In the spiritual life of man there 
are these three things ;• Thoughts, Energies, and Desires. But 
the Desires, good or bad, fill by far the larger place. Here 
and there a thinker, one of ten millions, may pass his life, like 
Aristotle or Newton, wholly absorbed in meditation: here 
and there a practical statesman, or inventor, or leader of in- 
dustry, may seem plunged in his work, and have no time to 
care about anything or anybody else. Even in these rare 
cases there is a hidden life, a life of generous, or of self- 
seeking desire, which does not meet the eye. But the mass 
of mankind are neither great philosophers nor great states- 
men. Their spiritual nature is made up of an overweening 
amount of desire, with a very moderate degree of reasoning 
faculty, and very limited capacities for action. They are 
neither very brave, nor very persevering, nor very thoughtful. 
But they have desires enough to fill the universe. 

There was need, then, of some infiuence to restrain and 
control desire, and to stimulate those emotions which alone 
can discipline the rest, and unite men together : the emotions 
of unselfish love and reverence. Those who look into the old 
inner life of Greeks and Komans^ and are not contented with 
their outward doings, but make search into what lies behind, 
know that their ancient religions did this for them far more 
effectively than we might at first suppose.* The homestead 
of an up-country Eoman farmer was surrounded by a whole 
series of customs, beliefs, homely rituals, which made it very 
sacred to him. The cry. Pro Arts et Fods ! Our altars and 
our homes ! was no idle one — it stirred his inmost heart. The 
most sacred of altars was the Home itself. The very fire on 
the hearth was a sacrificial fire. In the village, too, there 
were sacred places and shrines — also in the market town- 
still more in great Rome herself. 

All this went far deeper than words could express. There 
was a dumb punctilious symbolism, idle enough to those who 
were outside it, and of unknown value even to those who 
practised it, because it was bound up with the instincts of a 
lifetime, and of many life-times. Wherever the old Eoman 
went he was surrounded with restraints. The words rdigian 

* See tht opening chapters of Mr. Pater*i book : '' Marius the Epicurean.*' 
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and restraint were almost synonymous. I must not do that 
— I have a religion about that, he said. And there was a 
religion, and a very potent one, about keeping his plighted 
word, and maintaining inviolate the chastity of marriage. 

But, during the last century of the Republic, all this, or 
very much of it, had been swept away. This homely country- 
man had been ordered on foreign service, and had spent his best 
years in conquering Spain or Gaul ; abolishing all the local 
religions that he found there, and forgetting his own Or he 
had been stationed in some luxurious Asiatic city, with 
temptations to vice of every kind, and gorgeous religious 
ceremonials from which the morality had long since been 
sucked out. Meanwhile some great plutocrat had bought up 
his homestead, and others Uke it, and turned them into a 
slave plantation. The reUgion of the home was gone. 

It will be said, there was at least the military drill remaining 
as a source of discipline. And this is quite true. Both in 
Greece and in Rome, when in their state of full activity, the 
work to be done was, as all great and good work always is, 
at once a stimulant and a regulator. The groups of young 
men who assembled round Socrates, or Plato, or Aristotle, to 
study science and philosophy, were elevated morally by the 
very effort which it cost them. The maintenance of their 
independence against Asiatic tyranny was the noblest of 
educations to Athens and the other Greek cities. And so, in 
another way. was the spirit of subordination and mihtary 
duty in the Roman armies. Therefore, so long as the special 
activities of Greece and Rome lasted in full force, though 
much was swept away that had formerly restrained desire, 
yet new restraining influences took their place. 

But the activities of Greece and Rome came to an end. 
In the century before the Christian era, Greece had no 
thinkers of the first rank, or even of the second. There were 
schools of philosophy without end, proving one another to be 
in the wrong, but there was none that showed any power, or 
even much desire, of organising life, if we except the Stoics, 
of whom I will speak presently. The struggle of Rome with 
her enemies was over. The danger of Celtic invasion was 
ended by Caesar's incorporation of Gaul with the empire. The 
danger of Teutonic invasion had not yet made itself felt. 
Thus, while faith in the old religions had disappeared, on the 
one hand, the need of great public services had disappeared 
also. There was peace and material well-being and orderly 
government, but beneath the surface there was moral rotten- 
ness and decay. Of all this the poems of Horace and Juvenal 
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are full. Avarice, luxury, and lust ran riot in all the great 
cities of the empire. All thoughtful and upright men knew 
the urgent need of a controlling influence. The need had 
been recognised in the eariy days of Greece, by the great 
thinker and moralist, Pythagoras, who had endeavoured to 
form a society of men and women, in which the new con- 
ception of scientific order, then beginiiing to dawn upon men, 
would have been one of the regulating principles. The time 
was not ripe for this. But the attempt of Pythagoras left 
permanent traces behind it ; the ideal of a community iuit 
together by an intellectual and moral discipline was always 
before men's minds, and from time to time revived. It 
counted for much when the time came for establishing the 
Christian Church- We can see the influence which it had 
upon Plato, when we read of his ideal picture of a governing 
class, subjected, men and women alike, to a severe training, 
who were to keep alive the standard of high principle in the 
state and to save it from decay. We see traces of it, too, in 
the Ethics of Aristotle, who knew well enough that something 
more than listening to sermons and lectures was wanted for 
the guidance of men in right paths, and that the real problem 
was the formation of character. 

"If," said Aristotle, "mere moral precepts were in them- 
selves sufficient to make men good, then great surely are the 
prizes that should be given to those who utter them, and our 
only task would be to set them forth in sufficient store. But, 
in fact, it is very clear that, though these precepts may 
stimulate to the practice of virtue the more generous natures, 
those that are well bred and full from the first of a true love 
of honour, yet for most men mere precept is powerless to 
dispose them to noble conduct. For their nature is such 
that they are not ruled by a proper sense of shame, but only 
by fear ; and do not abstain from vice because of the disgrace 
which attaches to it, but because of the punishments which its 
practice involves. For their life is ruled by the passion of 
the moment, and their practice is to pursue their own plea- 
sures, and what will lead up to these, and to avoid the pains 
that are contrary thereto : while of what is truly noble and 
delightful, they have no thought, nor have they even tasted 
its sweetness. And what precepts can possibly reharmonize 
the discord of such a life as this ? If not absolutely im- 
possible, it is surely more than difficult, for mere arguments 
to efface old and deeply engrained stains of character. . . . 
Thus we see that moral teaching presupposes a character in 
the pupil already so far akin to virtue as to love what is noble, 
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and to hate that which brings dishonour It would 

seem, then, that he who is to be a good man must first receive 
proper nurture, and be trained in good habits ; and must then, 
in accordance with this previous training, lead a life devoted 
to the practice of virtue, and must not, either against his will 
or with his will, ever do any disgraceful act. And all this 
is only possible for those whose life is ordered after some 
reasonable plan, and organised in accordance with a perfect 
moral code enforced by a sanction of sufficient strength."* 

Aristotle here put forward the problem which St. Paul was 
afterwards to solve — the formation of a society which should 
surround each of its members with influences urging them to 
the highest life. 

After Aristotle, the moral inheritance of Greek teaching 
was taken up by the Stoics, who taught that true blessedness 
was wholly independent of all outward circumstance ; that 
it depended on righteous and noble actions, and on hatred 
of all that was vUe and disgraceful. It was attainable by 
the poor and needy, no less than by the rich and cultivated. 
Knowledge, wealth, external comfort of any kind had nothing 
to do with it. It depended on the inner Ufe alone. And in 
fact, of the two noblest of the Stoic teachers who have come 
down to us, one was a slave and the other an emperor. In 
these men we have some of the purest and sublimest moral 
teaching that has ever been given to mankind Their 
conception of God and of the brotherhood of mankind, of 
resignation to the Supreme will, was in every respect as 
elevated as that of the noblest Christians. There was a 
higher sense of citizenship, and there was not the doubtful 
stimulus of reward in another life. 

"Never, in reply to the question, to what country you 
belong, say that you are an Athenian or a Corinthian, but 
that you are a citizen of the world. For why do you say 
that you are an Athenian, and why do you not rather say 
that you belong to the small nook only into which your 
poor body was cast at birth ? Is it not plain that you call 
yourself an Athenian or Corinthian from the place which has 
a greater authority, and comprises not only that small nook 
itself and all your family, but even the whole country from 
which the stock of your progenitors has come down to 
you ? He, then, who has looked with understanding on the 
administration of the world, and has learned that the greatest 
and most comprehensive community is that which is com- 
posed of men and God, and that from God have descended 

* Aristotle, Ethics, x. 9. 
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the seeds not only to my father and grandfather, but to all 
rational beings generated on the earth, why should not such 
a man call himself a citizen of the world, why not a soil of 
God, and why should he be afraid of anything which 
happens among men ? Is kinship with Caesar, or with any 
other of the powerful in Eome, sufficient to enable us to 
live in safety, and above contempt, and without any fear at 
all ? And to have God for your maker and father and 
guardian, shall not this release us from sorrows and fears ? " 
— (Epictetus, I., 9.) 

But of all the Stoic writers, the one most resembling the 
Christian in tone is Seneca, the contemporary of Paul. He is 
far, indeed, from being the noblest of them in charactei*, for 
his life was stained with many grievous imperfections. Yet 
it is needful to quote from him a few sentences, to shew what 
thoughts were circulating in Eome at the time when Paul 
entered it. 

Speaking of the force and need of example, he says : — 

" Choose some good man to keep always in view, so that 
you may live as though his eye was always upon you. . . 
. . Many sins would never be committed were a witness 
by the side of the sinner. Let the spirit have one whom 
it may revere, by whose authority its secret shrine may be 
made more sacred. Blessed is he whom it is good not merely 
to see, but to think of! Blessed is he who can so reverence 
another, that by the remembrance of him he may build up 
and guide his life. For there is need of one by whose 
influence our ways may be guided. Without a rule our 
wrong doing will never be set right." — (Seneca, Epist. xi.) 

Then he proceeds to sketch his type of the good man thus : — 

"One such we have seen, kind to his friends, calm to 
his enemies ; performing all private and public duties with 
piety and reverence: not wanting in forbearance when it 
was needed, or in wise caution when there was work to do. 
If there was need for giving, he could give with a full hand : 
if for working, he was strenuous and eager, the spirit sustain- 
ing the body when weary. Moreover, he was ever the same, 
consistent in every action : not good of set purpose, but by 
habit brought so far that he could not do wrong. Here we 

felt was virtue in complete fulness It was 

shewn us by the order, the beauty, the constancy of his 

character, by the harmony of all his actions 

This man never railed at fortune, never grieved at what 
befel him : believing himself a citizen and soldier for the 
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world, and undergoing all toU as though it were ordered by 
his commander. What came upon him was not rejected as 
an evil or a mischance, but as a charge for him to bear. 
Whatever it be, he said, It is my work. Is it hard and harsh ? 
the more reason for taking pains with it. . . . . His 
life was seen of many, it was as a light in darkness ; all 
men's eyes were turned towards him ; for he was mild and 
gentle, and in things human and divine calm alike. Here 
we have the perfect spirit brought up to the highest point, 
higher than which is none save the spirit of God, from which, 
a part has been shed down into this mortal soul. For the 
soul is never more divine than in confessing its own mortality, 
knowing than man is bom to this, that his life should end, 
and that the body is not a home, but a brief place of sojourn, 
which is to be left when the guest is burdened with it." — 
(Seneca, Epist. xx.) 

" Why do we deceive ourselves ? " he says again ; " our 
suffering comes not from without, but from within " : (Epist. I) 
" it is the flesh which burdeneth the spirit and tormenteth it : 
the body weigheth down the spirit and holdeth in bondage " 
(Epist. Ixv.). " This framework of the body overwhelms the 
soul, darkens it, pollutes it; keeps it away from its true 
friends, throws it into error ; there is a continual strife with 
the flesh, lest it be turned away and place its trust wrongly : 
it strives to return whence it was sent: there eternal rest 
awaits it, there it will revisit bright and pure air after the 
dark bewilderments of this life." — (Ad Marciam, xxiv.) 

AU these thoughts show clearly enough that our modem 
ways of thought on religious questions are in reality not 
wholly, perhaps not even mainly, of Jewish origin, but spring 
from Greek and Eoman sources. I must yet speak of 
another contemporary of Seneca and Paul, the Jew Philo, 
of Alexandria. It was in Alexandria that the Jews and 
Greeks first came into close contact. The Jewish Bible 
was then translated into Greek, about 100 B.C. The Jews, 
in their turn, studied Greek philosophy, especially the philo- 
sophy of Plato. Philo, one of those Jews, attempted the 
extraordinary problem of reconciling the Hebrew Bible with 
Plato. He did so by regarding all the Old Testament stories 
as allegories representing so many different attributes of 
human nature. Egypt, for instance, was animal life ; Chaldea, 
false knowledge; Adam, human reason; Eve, sensual per- 
ception, and so on. But by far the most remarkable of his 
conceptions was that of the Logos, the Word, or Reason, or 
Thought. In Philo's philosophy this Logos, or Word, was 
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God manifesting himself; it was an emanation of the Deity, 
having a distinct existence. 

The Logos, or Word, was the first begotten of God ; Man 
was created in the image of the Logos. The Logos became 
thus the mediator between man and God. Here, then, in the 
writings of this Jewish-Greek thinker, Philo, who had, of 
course, heard nothing of Christianity, we have the principal 
conception of the Christian creed, the doctrine of the incar- 
nate Word, already prepared. It is through Philo, the suc- 
cessor of Plato, that we come to understand the origin of the 
fourth gospel, so strangely different as it is from the other 
three. 

It is time to come to the special subject of to-night's 
lecture, the Christian Bible. As with the Jewish Bible, the 
first step towards understanding it must be the attempt to 
range the books composing it as far as possible in their 
historical order. 

We have to begiu, as in the case of the Old Testament, by 
reversing the order in which the books, as now edited, come 
before us. Instead of reading Gospels, Epistles, the order 
of composition is, it cannot be doubted, first St. Paul's 
Epistles, then the Gospels. All the Epistles bearing Paul's 
name were not, however, written by him. Neither were all 
the Gospels written at the same time. 

Any one who, with a fresh and unbiassed mind, not having 
read the New Testament before, or having put it aside for a 
long time, should open it, and read consecutively the gospel 
of St. Mark, and any of the letters of St. Paul, the letter to 
the Corinthians or the Galatians, for instance, is at once 
struck by the vague, unhistorical, and legendary character of 
the first, and by the intense reality and humanity of the 
second. The book of Mark reads like one of the mediaeval 
histories of the saints ; there are no indications of time, and 
not many of place, and a very large part of the book is taken 
up with stories of miraculous healing of sick or dead persons. 
On the contrary, when we take up the letter to the Gala- 
tians, we feel at once that we are reading something real, full 
of fire, and passion, and human nature ; we can see the face 
and hear the voice of the writer. It is impossible to feel any 
doubt of its genuineness, any more than when we read a 
letter of Cromwell or of Thomas Carlyle. 

Let us look at this letter ; since probably of all the books 
in the New Testament this was written first. 

Paul begins at once by reproaching the society which he 
had founded in these little towns in Asia Minor for having 
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forgotten his teaching, and listened to new teachers, who had 
taught them something very different. These new teachers, 
professing, as Paul did, to be followers of Jesus Christ, had 
maintained the necessity of remaining Orthodox Jews, ob- 
serving the rite of circumcision, and upholding all other 
Jewish observances. The whole object of this letter of Paul's 
is to enforce upon them that Judaism is, now and forever, 
utterly at an end ; that it is a dead thing, a slavery, a col- 
lection of beggarly elements, having once a meaning and an 
use, but having now utterly lost all value, and become an 
obstacle to spiritual progress. The religion he has been 
preaching to them is an universal religion, a religion in which 
Jew and Greek and heathen of every kind stand precisely 
upon the same level The more forcibly to express his 
meaning, he goes back to the origin of the Hebrew race, four 
centuries before the time of Moses, and quotes a legendary 
prophecy made to Abraham, that in him all nations of the 
earth should be blessed. The Mosaic law, and the Temple- 
worship and the sacrifices, were all, in his eyes, a mere episode, 
of quite temporary value. His message was not to the Jews 
at all, at least only to the Jews in common with other men ; 
it was a message to the human race. His theological doc- 
trine was contained in a very few words. He told those who 
listened to him very little of the life of Jesus. He spoke of 
him as of a being who was the Son of God, who had appeared 
on earth in man's shape, had been crucified, and had risen 
from the dead. By the sacrifice of Christ the way was 
opened for all, whatever their nation or language, to lead the 
highest life. Love for Christ who had made this sacrifice 
was henceforth the bond that would unite men together. 
From this union of men together, under the common head- 
ship of Christ, would flow spontaneously all spiritual gifts, all 
good works, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, meekness, temperance. He did not preach mere senti- 
ment : unless these feelings bore fruit in well-doing, the love 
for Christ was proved to be insincere and hollow. While 
bearing one another's burdens, they were to bear each his own 
burden also : " whatsoever a man soweth, that also shall he 
reap." But the way to the highest life no longer lay through 
the performance of rituals, through recitation of masses, 
counting beads on rosaries, turning prayer-mills, going 
through sacraments, and all the complex mechanical appa- 
ratus by which men, in ancient times as in modem, have 
sought to mesmerize themselves into holiness without sub- 
mitting to the real condition which alone can lead to it. It 
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lay in the union of men together through their common 
faith in the transcendant sacrifice of the crucified god. 

Where, and from whom, had St. Paul gained this faith ? 
Assuredly from none of the disciples who had foDowed 
Jesus when he was alive. He gives in this letter the most 
explicit and distinct details of his relations with these dis- 
ciples, with notes of time and place very different from any- 
thing we find in the stories of the Gospels. He tells us that 
he was a Jew brought up in the strictest faith of his fathers ; 
and fully prepared to regard that faith as the influence 
destined to regenerate the world. He had been taught by 
one of the most enlightened Jews of his time — Gamaliel. 
He was a free-bom Boman citizen. Tarsus, his native town, 
was a centre of learning. And from what we know of the 
contact of Jew and Greek, and of the ideas that were ferment- 
ing in the mind of his countryman, Philo, of Alexandria, at 
this very time, there is no reason to doubt that Paul was well 
acquainted with the leading current of Greek thought. He 
was no mere provincial, shut up within the narrow limits of 
a little tribe, and unable to see anything beyond. He could 
look round him on the Mediterranean world, knit together 
by Eoman rule, and penetrated by Greek intelligence, and 
measure its moral standard. He saw law, and order, and 
material well-being, and learning, and culture everywhere; 
but where was righteousness ? This splendid fabric of civilisa- 
tion was rotten at the core. How profound was his convic- 
tion of the leprous taint, the dry-rot that had sapped the life 
of the brilliant society around him, we know from the open- 
ing sentences of his letter to the Eomans. 

In what quarter of the sky was there any hope of moral 
deliverance? He could see it nowhere but in the Jewish 
nation. Here, at least, was a centre of moral purity, of 
righteousness, which one day was to be a leaven fermenting 
the world, a centre round which all good men should imite. 
He shared, probably, the almost universal belief of pious 
Jews that a Messiah would come : a deliverer, a ruler who 
would spread the fundamental principles of the Jewish faith 
throughout the Eoman Empire. For this all pious Jews 
ought anxiously and patiently to wait ; and in the meantime 
to watch with jealous care that the faith handed down to 
them by their forefathers was kept pure and undefiled. 

Judaea, at this time, swarmed with prophets and pretenders 
of aU sorts ; and it is probable that the followers of Jesus 
were not the only sectarians against whom Paul used all the 
rigour that the Jewish law aQowed him. At any rate, he 
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believed that Jesus was one of those false messiahs, and that 
the story of the resurrection was an imposture. We know 
nothing of any circumstances that may have led him to alter 
his view. It may have been the patient forbearance of one 
of his prisoners ; we know nothing of it all but what he 
himself has told us, for since the account of his conversion 
given in the Acts was written thirty or forty years after- 
wards, and by one who was not with him at the time, we 
cannot rely on anything but his own simple words in the 
letter to the Galatian society : " It pleased God to reveal 
His Son in ma" On the story of the sudden conversion, the 
flash of lightning, and the rest, we may be well content to 
suspend our judgment. We know that there are crises in 
men's lives, as well as in volcanoes, or in thunder-clouds. 
Forces slowly accumulate through days or years till at last 
the balance is overreached, and the discharge is instantaneous. 
What we know is, that it was borne in upon him with an 
intensity which governed his whole life afterwards, that this 
crucified man was the messenger from God sent to redeem 
the world from moral death. 

So far as we can see, Paul stood at this moment entirely 
alone in holding this faith. The small sect of follower of 
Jesus at Jerusalem were pious Jews practising the rites and 
ceremonies of their countrymen, and carrying very little 
indeed about the world in general. Their gathering round 
Jesus and worshipping him as a prophet who worked mira- 
cles, and who after death had risen again to life, did not in 
the least interfere with their Judaism. They would have 
been extremely startled and shocked to hear that the days 
of Judaism were over and gone. The fact was, however, 
that beyond the news that reached them that Paul had left 
off attacking them, they heard for a long time very little 
about him. Paul's own account of what he did is very 
distinct and precise ; and it is to be noted that it diflers very 
widely from the account given many years afterwards by the 
writer of the Acts of the Apostles. According to that 
account, Paul, immediately after his conversion, began to 
associate with the disciples at Damascus ; shortly afterwards 
he went to Jerusalem, when the disciples were at first afraid 
of him, but were speedily reconciled to him by the interven- 
tion of Barnabas. After staying some time at Jerusalem he 
was sent by the disciples then on a mission to Tarsus. Such 
is the account given by the writer of the Acts, who proceeds 
afterwards to attribute the first steps in preaching to the 
Gentiles not to Paul at all, but to Peter. But the whole of 
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this narrative, written half a century after the events which it 
records, and not by an eye-witness, must be set aside when 
it is contradicted by the direct testimony of Paul himself. 
Paul's account is this : — 

After the crisis which changed his whole view of life, and 
opened out before him the work of regenerating the Eoman 
world by the doctrine of the crucified Christ, he went into 
complete solitude. He conferred not, he says, with flesh and 
blood, but went into Arabia. Ultimately he returned to 
Damascus. Three years passed before he visited Jemsalem. 
This visit was a very short one, lasting only for a fortnight. 
He stayed with Peter ; and also saw James, the brother of 
Jesus; but saw no other members of the Jerusalem com- 
munity. He was imknown by face to any of the disciples in 
Judaea. From Jerusalem he went northwards into Syria, 
and into his own country of Cilicia, and here, it would seem, 
that his true mission began. He did not visit Jerusalem 
again for fourteen years. There was thus a period of seven- 
teen years during which Paul worked alone, with the single 
exception of a fortnight's conversation with two of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus. During those seventeen years the founda- 
tions of the Catholic Church were laid. 

At the end of this long period, on the second visit to Jeru- 
salem, the enormous gulf between the Christianity of Paul 
and that of the disciples at Jerusalem became for the first 
time fully visible. Paul brought a young Greek with him, 
Titus, who had not submitted to the Jewish rite of circum- 
cision. A controversy ensued. " False brethren came in," he 
says, " to spy out our liberty, and bring us back into bondage, 
to whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour." 
The pillars of the Jerusalem society, James, Peter, and John, 
bent before Paul's inflexible will, and recognised, with some 
reluctance, it would seem, his mission to the Eoman world. 
Peter, meeting him afterwards at Antioch, consented to asso- 
ciate with the non-Jewish disciples; but afterwards, when 
messengers came from James, who remained to the last a 
bigoted Jew, Peter repented of his liberalism, and relapsed 
into Judaism. On this Paul vehemently remonstrated with 
Peter before them all. The difference was fundamental. The 
question was simply this : Was the doctrine they preached 
to be the basis of a universal religion, or was it to be the 
teaching of a narrow Jewish sect? In other words, Was 
there to be a Catholic Church, or not ? 

St. Paul's principles triumphed. They triumphed because 
of the extraordinary sacrifice of self, of personal fame and 
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importance, which was the very essence of his character. By 
the transference to the supernatural being, revealed to him in 
visions, of every thought and every part of his scheme of 
moral reconstruction, he avoided the blame or suspicion of 
charlatanry attaching, even in such an age as iis, to all who 
claimed miraculous powers. It was in the truest sense of 
the words that he said, I am crucified with Christ. His 
fiery spirit had subdued itself wholly to the task of building 
up in the name of another. 

I have dwelt thus long on this one book of the New Testa- 
ment, because the letter to the Galatians is, in some respects, 
far the most important of the whole collection. It is the 
earliest written, it is the most authentic, it throws a beam of 
steady and clear Ught on that obscure time. We may follow 
Paul's work in the Grecian world in the letters to the 
societies in Corinth and Eome, written a year or two later. 
We see that his work, there and elsewhere, all through the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, lay not in the utterance of 
beautiful moral sayings; it was not by the repetition of the 
Sermon on the Mount that the Church was founded : his 
work was the foundation of a society knit together by a firm 
belief that impelled them to lead a pure and righteous life. 
In other words, what St. Paul foimded was a new spiritual 
force, outside of, and wholly disconnected from, the official 
and political forces of the time. The urgent need for it was 
such that all that was best and noblest in the Eoman world, 
the traditions of the Pythagorean discipline, the noble devo- 
tion and abnegation taught by the Stoics, gradually inter- 
twined itself with his teaching, and gave it new energy. 
Scant justice has been done as yet to this side of the matter. 
But without the Boman Stoic element, Christianity would 
have been a poor and mutilated doctrine ; as, indeed, the 
Christianity of Eastern Europe, where this element 4id not 
penetrate, sufficiently shows. 

As it was, there were chimerical thoughts in the teaching 
even of St. Paul, which made it more impressive, doubtless, 
to the inner circle of disciples, but far less so to the world 
outside. These early churches lived in full expectation that 
the second coming of Jesus and the resurrection from the 
dead would take place in their own generation. No doubt 
their resolution to lead a new life became thus more intense 
and strenuous. But thoughtful statesmen, who knew that a 
life and death struggle was impending between the Eoman 
world, with all its priceless treasures of civilization, and the 
dark clouds of barbarian invasion pressing down upon it from 
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the North and the East, might be excused for dreading the 
growth of a society to whom the affairs of this life were 
of small interest, and who were eagerly waiting for the 
millennium. Hence the struggle between the empire and 
the new faith was fatally predetermined. The persecutions 
of the early Christians were deplorable. But they were far 
less sanguinary and far more excusable than the persecutions 
organised three centuries ago by the Catholic Inquisition. 

I have digressed somewhat : but my purpose was to dwell 
on the Epistles of Paul as containing clear indications of his 
purpose and his work : the foundation in the heart of the 
Roman empire of a society for its moral regeneration. All 
subsequent Christian writing was more or less coloured by 
his teaching. 

I have said nothing of the personality of him whose name 
is embodied in Christianity, and who is commonly regarded 
as its founder. Regarded as the Incarnate God, he is placed 
beyond the sphere of human judgment. Regarded as mere 
man, and stript of supernatural attributes, he has been por- 
trayed by modern writers as the first of human beings, unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable. The brevity of his career, our 
extremely imperfect knowledge of the facts of his life, and 
the insufficient exercise of many virtues which would seem 
essential to the highest moral excellence, forbid our accept- 
ance of this judgment. 

The four lives of Jesus which we have to consider, were 
none of them written at the time St. Paul was working. 
Probably the earliest of them was not written till twenty or 
thirty years after his death, which we may believe took place 
in the year 65 A.D., when Nero, after the burning of Rome, 
turned his fury upon the Christians. The three first gospels 
are distinguished by very obvious differences from the fourth. 
Even these three have many points of disagreement with one 
another. Tliey give, for instance, wholly different accounts 
of the descent of the reputed father of Jesus, Joseph, 
from King David. The Gospel of Matthew is more 
tinged with a Jewish spirit. Thus Jesus is represented in 
Matthew as saying to the twelve disciples, " Go not into the 
way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not ; but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel." In the Gospel of Luke, written by one who evidently 
desired to conciliate the Jewish Christians and the Pauline 
Christians, this is left out ; and, on the contrary, the Samari- 
tans are always spoken of with sympathy. But it is not 
needful now to go into these minor differences. It is evident 
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from internal evidence that all these gospels were written 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70, since all of 
them contain very unmistakable references to that event. 

On the contrary, the book which stands last in the New 
Testament, the Apocalypse, or Eevelation, was, in all likeli- 
hood, written in the year before the capture of Jerusalem. 
The vision, in the seventeenth chapter, of the seven kings, of 
whom five had already fallen, and who were to be succeeded 
by an eighth, who was one of the seven, appears to be a very 
distinct reference to the five emperors, fix)m Augustus to Nero ; 
to Galba wad Otho, who succeeded them ; and to the wide- 
spread belief that Nero was to live again, and be let loose a 
second time in the world. This book of Eevelations is the 
most Judaic of the New Testament books : we can well believe 
that it was written by John the son of Zebedee. It is written 
in very incorrect and barbaric Greek. The first chapter opens 
with vehement denunciations of those of the Churches of Asia 
Minor who held the doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balac to 
cast ,a stumbling-block before the Children of Israel, and to 
eat things sacrificed to idols. This is, undoubtedly, an attack 
on the anti- Judaic tolerance of Paul's disciples. Moreover, in 
the visions of the writer, the twelve tribes of Israel, from 
each of which twelve thousand are sealed, stand altogether 
apart from and above the other nations of the world. 

Quite apart from the first three Gospels, and still more 
widely separated in tone from this Judaic vision, stands the 
fourth Gospel : the most impressive, in many ways, of all the 
New Testament writings. It does not appear to have been 
written till the middle of the second century. At least, 
there is no mention of it by any writer till about that time. 
Very certainly it was not written by the author of the 
Apocalypse. The Greek style of the two books is as com- 
pletely different as the style of Macaulay is from Carlyle's. 
And the thoughts are more divergent stilL All traces of 
Judaism are swept away from the fourth Gk)spel utterly. Its 
opening words might have come from the Alexandrian 
student of Plato, Philo. The long discourses put into the 
mouth of Jesus remind us of the way in which Plato put his 
own thoughts into the mouth of an imaginary Socrates. Jesus 
is made to assert distinctly his divine nature ; and in this 
way by a strange contradiction to diminish the moi'al signifi- 
cance of his martyrdom ; since to die with the certainty of 
restoration to life after three days, would imply less heroism 
than the sacrifice of a Socrates, a Curtius, or a Decius. But 
this was not seen by the Christian congregations of the 
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second century. The Catholic Church had by this time 
been founded. All energies were concentrated for a long 
time in strengthening its foundation, and widening its 
borders. Religion was in the stage of revelation still. The 
time for criticism leading on to the religion of demonstration 
was still far oft 



We have thus tried to form to ourselves a distinct concep- 
tion of the meaning and value of the Jewish and Christian 
Bible. The conclusion which we finally reach is one widely 
different, on the one hand, from the supercilious rejection of 
it by the free-thinkers of a past generation ; and on the other, 
from the exceptional and exclusive position given to it by 
theological believers in Western countries. We accept it as 
one of the most precious products of humanity, but not as 
the only precious product, not even as the most precious. 
There are other books, less widely read and circulated though 
they be, which the world could worse have spared. If, in the 
first century of our era, the great expander and transmuter of 
Jewish monotheism, St. Paul, had not been forthcoming to 
found his regenerated societies as the leaven of a corrupt 
world, it would have been ill for that world indeed ; but we 
must not suppose that the loss would have been irreparable. 
In the traditions of Pythagoras, in the direct teaching of 
Aristotle, in the sublime abnegation of the Stbks, borne out 
by the heroic lives of many of them, all the thoughts needed 
for the regeneration of the world lay ready : there needed 
only the kindling spirit of a devoted man to bring them to 
their birth. The dry bones were ready to live. The prophetic 
word and deed alone were wanting, and sooner or later it 
would have come. We grudge no thanks to St. Paul, who 
spoke the word, and did the deed, and lived the life that was 
wanting. We say merely that, had he been wanting, his 
place would not have been for ever empty. 

And it is the more incumbent on us to insist upon this, 
that we commit treason against Humanity in allowing the 
belief to pass current that the world was lost but for the 
supernatural intervention of the prophets and saints of 
Judaea. There are not two kinds of events in history, the 
one natural, the other supernatural ; there are not two kinda 
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of men, two kinds of books, the one sacred, the other profane. 
All that has gone to build up the life of Humanity, all that 
keeps us from sinking down to savagery, and that strengthens 
us and lifts us up — all is natural, all is sacred, all is won- 
derful, and nothing is miraculous. When we are told by 
Voltaire, or by so-called free-thinkers of our own time, that 
the Church of the middle ages was obstructive to progress, that 
its rulers were blind leaders of the blind, that the time of 
their supremacy was a paralytic fever in the life of Humanity, 
we repudiate such language as blasphemous ingratitude for 
inestimable benefits. But when we are told by modem 
adherents of that Church that it stands wholly alone, that 
other benefactors of Humanity before and after it occupy a 
wholly different and a lower level, that from it as from a 
centre radiate all the forces that uphold the moral and 
spiritual life of mankind, we repucfiate this language no 
less firmly, as being in its tuna equally ungrateful and 
injurious. The life of Humanity is one, and all elements 
and all organs are needed. It is not for the flp.wer to 
boast itself over the branch, any more than for the branch to 
despise the stem, or the stem the root. 

The Catholic Church, compounded as we have seen of 
Greek ajid Hebrew elements, was a most operative leaven in 
Western society. But it is a radical and a mischievous error 
to suppose that the moral life of Europe is due to the 
Christian Church alone. Some of the most potent and 
ennobling influences of our life are traceable to other sources 
altogether. The sanctity of marriage, for instance, was 
recognised by Greek and Eoman centuries before Christianity; 
long before the Hebrews had abandoned polygamy. Patriot- 
ism, again, a feeling entirely different from the love of 
Humanity, but most essential as a training for that higher 
and wider loye, has not been taught us by reading the Bible. 
The one part of Jewish history in which patriotism is 
glorified is the story of the Maccabees ; and it is singular 
that the book containing that story should have been rele- 
gated by the Church to the Apociypha. The true school 
of patriotism is the story of the Eoman Eepublic : the 
legends of which I cannot doubt will hold an abiding place 
in the Bible of the future. 

Closely allied with this potent instinct is the feeling of 
honour, of trust, of loyalty. By the common consent of 
men, these instincts, which became so prominent in the 
middle ages, and which form one of the foundation stones 
of right conduct now, sprang rather from the State than from 
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the Church. They are feudal instincts rather than ecclesias- 
tical. They were called strongly into exercise in the noble 
series of defensive wars in which each count or marquis of 
the border, with his retainers, did his duty to his sovereign 
in withstanding the flood of Musulman, Saxon, or Norse 
invasion. 

Again, it is to the feudal rather than to the ecclesiastical 
side of mediaeval life, that we owe the germs of the chivalrous 
respect for women; which of all agencies for purifying, 
refining, and ennobling the social and moral life of man, is 
that from which most is to be hoped for in the future, when 
recent revolutionary crazes have had their nin and spent their 
force. Women were brought prominently forward in the 
early Christian Church: they had very much to do with 
its establishment. Names like Mary Magdalen, Blandina, 
Monica, Clotilda, Genevieve, Elizabeth, will be for ever 
memorable and precious. Nevertheless, the special feeling 
of reverence for womanhood, which has played so large a 
a part in Western life, and which has an even greater future 
before it, springs from a feudal rather than an ecclesiastical 
source. There is but little about it in the Bible. 

What is specially due to the Church, and to the Christian 
Bible, is the passion of sympathy with the sorrowful and 
the suffering; which has survived the creed from which it 
sprang, and has become one of the most powerful instincts 
of modem life. It would not be true to say that this was 
altogether new and peculiar to Christianity, since orphanages 
and hospitals were instituted both in the Chinese and in 
the Eoman Eiilpire. But these attempts were small and 
insignificant by the side of the profuse growth of hospitals 
and missions for the relief of misery that have abounded in 
all ages through Christendom. 

How greatly they need control and guidance, how often 
they intensify the misery they set themselves to cure, all 
thinking men have long seen. And this brings me to my 
last word. All these renovating influences need, so to speak, 
arranging, reconciling, setting in order, economising, govern- 
ing. Yet, how can this be done, unless there be men who are 
qualified to look all round on life as a whole, scientifically 
estimate its various forces, and so to give wise counsel to the 
rest ? In a word, — Physicians to the diseased social state ; — 
is not this the prime need ? And in order that there may 
be physicians, there must be an art and a study of medicine. 
There must be a knowledge of the organism of society, and 
of the laws by which it works. 
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Therefore this need can only be satisfied by men who take 
all the noblest traditions of Humanity, Greek, Boman, 
mediaeval, modern, and build them into a harmonious whole, 
not neglecting any side of life, nor over-stimulating any. In 
the future as in the past, the richest treasures of Humanity 
will be collected into a Bible. But of that Bible the Jewish 
and Christian scriptures will be a part, not the whole. 
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